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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE INSCRIPTION OF NATURE, 


BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 

In ancient Athens, where, in pillared grace, 

Temple on temple gleamed in blaze of noon, 
Stood once a simple altar, on whose face 

Was this inscription hewn; 
“To the unknown God.” Translated into Greek 
From that grand language mortal does not speak, 
But reads in silence, as the Jew devout, 
The name too sacred to be spoken out— 
From Nature's language, where, forevermore, 
Is writ this saying Athens wrote of yore. 


O writ in heavy shading on the hills, 
And silver-traced on arches of the waves! 
O word that on the rock the raindrop graves, 
And sunbeam-pencils prick upon the rills! 
“To the unknown God!" with what a breath it 
thrills 
The silent, waiting harpstrings of our lives. 
The flaming signs whereby men’s trading thrives, 
They hang out over all the earth, 
Yea, paste upon the very rocks that rise 
For signs of greater worth. 
But blot the artificial from our eyes, 
The glorious palimpsest will swift reveal 
What they may labor vainly to conceal; 
The primal writing we shall trace; 
What God hath written man may not erase, 
And only for a little time deface. 


Let him who turneth rocky folios read; 
Who kens the cipher of the stars, take heed; 
flush the disputing tongue’s unresting strife, 
Till soul interprets what the writing saith— 
Mystic and baffling and perplexed as Life, 
Awfal and simple and direct as Death,— 
Nature’s inscription, showing not alone 
On leaf or stone, 
But seen on holiest altar of the heart, 
When life's great crises rend the veil apart: 
‘'To the God unknown.” 























WOMANLY TEACHING, 

No writer expresses herself more clearly 
and wisely on all matters relating to women 
than does Miss Abby May; and it would be 
hard to find anything to criticize in her ad- 
dress to the Framingham Norma! School, 
reported in the Woman’s JourNAL of July 
Mth. Yet every public speaker learns how 
easily what one says may be misapprehend- 
ed, and there is some possibility of misap- 
prehension even in regard to her clear state- 
ment. Whatshe says of the intrinsic ad- 
vantage possessed by women-teachers is 
doubtless true ina general way, or as she 
says ‘“‘in the abstract.” But I am afraid 
many of her readers may not sufficiently 
dwell on what she also says, that there is 
“every conceivable degree of likeness and 
of difference in the work of the sexes.” 

The old assumption was that teaching 
was the man’s business, and this still pre- 
vails in Europe. With the great and still 
increasing preponderance of women in our 
public schools, there are sometimes indica- 
tions of a similar assumption the other way, 
—that teaching is the woman’s business es- 
pecially. I have occasionally known inex- 
perienced young girls to defend their own 
crude mistakes in school management 
against the far more matured judgment of 
superintendents or school-committcemen on 
the avowed ground that they, being women, 
must have an intuitive superiority to the 
wisest men, in these respects. But we 
Must remember that “pedagogy” as it is 
now called is a science, as well as an in- 
stinct; and so far as it is a science, it has 
no reference to sex. And evenso far as the 
intuition is concerned, we must remember 
that fatherhood is as divine and essential a 
relation as motherhood; and that, in the 
beautiful scriptural phrase, it isas a father 
Pitieth his children that the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. 

Miss May speaks truly and beautifully of 
“the instinct in every woman’s heart, which 
developed becomes a mother’s love--that 
brings her so near to the conscience of the 
little child that she recognizes his personal- 
ity asa man cannot do... And the in- 
Stinctof the child answers hers again. Itis 
to the woman he turns if he would be un- 
derstood, as well as loved.” But we must 
temember that in many women this divine 
Instinct has no peculiarly strong develop- 





ment until they are themselves mothers— 
nor is its development invariable, even then. 
Grant that in most cases the father repre- 
sents authority and intellect to the children, 
and the mother represents love; yet there 
are multitudes of cases where it is just the 
other way—where the mother is reticent, 
undemonstrative, even rigid, and the sunny 
and sympathetic element is sought and 
found in the father. The same variety will 
be found in schools; and therefore while 
Miss May’s statement is admirable as hold- 
ing up to women what their teaching ought 
to be, it must not be regarded as an exhibi- 
tion of what their average teaching actually 
is, when compared with that of men. 

This is not said to oppose, but merely to 
supplement Miss May’s statement, nor do 
I suppose that I have said a worl with 
which she would disagree. But besides this, 
Ishould go a step farther, and say that the 
present tendency to put more and more of 
our public school teaching into the hands of 
women does not seem to me an unmixed 
good. It may be very desirable that the 
majority of such teachers should be women, 
and yet it may not be desirable that nineteen 
twentieths should be. Every argument for 
Co-education is an argument for Co-instruc- 
tion also. Itis sometimes complained that 
so long as women do not vote, there are 
only fathers of the state, but no mothers. 
Granting that the maternal element is the 
thing most essential in our schools, it is still 
undesirable that they should have only 
mothers and not fathers. T. W. H. 
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“WHY WOMEN SHOULD PREACH,” 

Experience and observation have taught 
us that we cannot look to men whose pro- 
fessional positions and franchises are at 
stake, to prosecute reforms which ignore 
their cherished traditions and de-harmonize 
their professional systems. Men least tram- 
melled by professional associations hesitate 
to take an advance step, if it foreshadow 
their consequent disruption. 

Every eminent reformer in the interest of 
truth and righteousness, of whom in the 
world’s history we have practical evidence, 
has been either a ‘‘come-outer” or a turned- 
outer of the saintdom of the generation in 
which he orshe lived. To his own “Jew- 
ry,” Christ was a heretic and an infidel. 
As with Christ so with his followers. The 
greater the truth the greater the heresy, if it 
arraign the tithers of ‘“‘mint, annis and cum- 
min” for neglect of ‘‘weightier matters of 
the law.” 

Professional associations, traditions and 
theories resist, when they cease to aid, hu- 
man development, and like the bark of the 
vigorously-growing tree, must give way or 
be sundered, else disease and dissolution of 
the vital organism are the result. 

One of the truest men and most eminent 
lawyers of Vermont, a United States Dis- 
trict Judge, with whom I had discussed, 
point by point, women’s legal disabilities, 
—he frankly conceding their injustice, 
while ably presenting every popular and 
professional argument in their favor—con- 
cluded with the remark that he had dis- 
cussed the subject with some of the ablest 
members of the bar, but they could see no 
way to redress the wrongs of which we 
complained. Said he, ‘The difficulty is 
this: the reform you ask is fundamental, 
and would destroy the harmony of the 
statutes!” As with the bar, so with the 
pulpit. The harmony of theological tenets 
is, to the professional mind, more expedi- 
ent than the enlarged apprehension of di- 
vine truth,—as if paste in gold settings 
were of more worth than diamonds in the 
rough. 

A clerical friend with whom 1 was accus- 
tomed to discuss Bible questions, submitted 
one of these, with the points I had made, 
to his local ministerial meeting. A mem- 
ber was appointed to write it up for discus- 
sion in a subsequent meeting. When I in- 
quired for the issue of the discussion, my 
friend hesitated and reluctantly replied, 
that “it was decided inexpedient—ahem— 
the fact is, Sister Nichols, questions have 
before risen and conclusions adopted been 
abandoned, as they were found to unsettle 
established tenets.” The theological har- 
monicon was, alas, too delicate for the 
touch of truth! 

To others of the profession, position and 
its franchises are personal considerations of 
scarcely less moment than creeds. In the 
early days of my field labor I encountered 
Rev. C. W——, D. D., a former pastor 
of the East Brattleboro’ Congregational 
Church. AsI was on my way to a lecture 
appointment we naturally fell into a discus- 
sion of the Woman question, and soon 
drifted into the ministry, for which I 
claimed the world’s need and Woman’s em- 
inent fitness. From both positions the rev- 





erend gentleman dissented, and to my re- 
joinder, that he must except Mrs. Sampson 
of the West Brattleboro’ Church, who, 
within his own knowledge, had, by her 
public exhortations in conference and 
prayer meetings, and after the regular Sab- 
bath exercises, been the acknowledged 
means of conversion to more than thirty 
members of that church,—he replied that 
‘even Mrs. Sampson had, he believed, done 
more harm than good.” Surprised, I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘How, pray explain!” 

‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘she is a good woman, 
and her piety is undoubted. She has been 
labored with again and again. She apolo- 
gizes and weeps and promises to try and 
refrain, but the very next opportunity she 
loses her self-control, and cries, ‘Wo is me 
if I withhold my testimony,’ etc., etc. We 
don’t know what to do with her. The 
harm of such a ministry is in the disrelish 
it engenders for the stated means of grace!” 

I could not help saying, ‘‘Your reply ad- 
mits the saving power of a free gospel and 
suggests its need as astated means of grace.” 
Fill the pulpits with earnest, practical 
teachers like Mrs. 8. and this ‘‘disrelish for 
the stated means of grace” will be found to 
have attached to the ‘‘sound, doctrinal 
sermons” and prosy delivery, for which her 
rebukes were eminently known. The age 
in which we live and must do our work is 
preeminently a practical age; Woman is 
eminently practical, earnest and sympathet- 
ic. A practical, earnest Christian habitude 
is the need, and happily the demand of the 
age. Quick to respond, Woman has gath- 
ered into her own hands the great benevo- 
lent institutions to which Christian men 
and women look for the reclamation of the 
erring and the protection of the innocent. 
From being an irresponsible servitor in the 
cause of humanity, she has become treas- 
urer and almoner as well as fund creator and 
has proved her divine commission to preach 
as well as pray—to sow in season and out 
of season, in the pulpit and out of it, 
truths that touch the human life in home 
and church and State. 

Crarra I. H. Nicwozs. 

Pomo, Mendocino Co., Cal. 
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THE CATSKILLS IN MIDSUMMER, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Leaving Boston the 
first of July for New York via Fall River, 
arriving there after a heavy rain, making 
the streets, if possible, worse than usual; 
and taking the new steamer Albany up the 
far famed Hudson,I arrive at Catskill, a 
thriving town, where every other store is a 
Lager Beer saloon, and where the dust and 
dirt are blowing round, as though the rain 
had been for a long time a stranger here. 

I take a private vehicle, riding seventeen 
miles to the very uninteresting town of East 
Durham, a small village, crowded one day, 
and emptied the next, with city boarders, 
drawn here by flaming advertisements. 
“Promises made and never kept,” they 
come so far short of fulfilment, that one 
turns away disgusted, but as we were more 
fortunate than many of our neighbors, we 
concluded to remain awhile, using the place 
as our head centre, our starting point to 
many places of interest. 

From here we took a mountain team to 
the Mountain House, at an elevation of three 
thousand feet above the Hudson river. After 
looking awhile over ten thousand square 
miles spread out before us: a portion of five 
states: the Adirondacks in the north, Green 
Mountains and Berkshire Hills in the east, 
the Highlands in the south, with the Hud- 
son river in full view for sixty miles, from 
Poughkeepsie north: imagine the eye to 
travel in a moment over all this country; but 
it is even so: we turn our backs on this grand 
view and go into the house. We do that 
most prosaic of all things, but, among the 
mountains, a vital necessity; we take our 
dinner: Oh, Dr. Tanner! how much you 
lose. You could not starve here. You are 
compelled to eat; and how good the com- 
monest kind of food tastes. 

After we are rested, we visit Kaaterskill, 
or as some spell it, Cauterskill falls; the wa- 
ters from two lakes and from Spruce Creek 
combine their forces, and plunge over the 
huge rocks, a fall of one hundred and eighty 
feet, the rocks forming a natural cavern be- 
neath. It there goes foaming, roaring and 
hissing over a smooth flat rock, and plunges 
eighty feet. From this point are very inter- 
esting walks, or climbs, I should say, to Sun- 
set rock, to High rock, to Moses rock, &ec. 

Another day we drive to the Grand View 
House and Summit House. It is the same 
view from another point, not so extended 
nor as fine. We were not tempted to remain 
here, for the hotels, though perched so high 
upon the ‘‘Everlasting Hills,” did not have 
that fresh breezy smell one is led to expect 
from high places. You would not need to 
be told that the animal a Jew despises, was 





your near neighbor, when you threw up 
your window expecting to breathe in long 
draughts of mountain air. 

Again we take stage for the Clove, a pic- 
turesque place enough, but the mists from 
the mountains settle down here, and I need 
not tell you, that to many, this is objection- 
able. It was so to our party. On our re- 
turn we visited the famous Sleepy Hollow, 
to see the flat rock which has the reputation 
of being the self-same rock that Rip Van 
Winkle slumbered on so peacefully for twen- 
ty years. An old chair hung in a tree and 
they pointed to it as the chair he slept in. I 
did not ask if he slept on the rock and chair 
at the same time, but I thought of it. I had 
asked so many questions in the style of ‘Is 
he dead?” that 1 concluded to remain silent, 
and you may think what you please. Our 
visit to this place was interesting, but I can 
not tell you any weird experience, as I was 
entirely proof against any of the supersti- 
tions. But, with honest serious faces, some 
will tell you here of the dreamy, drowsy in- 
fluence pervading this place. Some say that 
during the early days of the settlement a 
German doctor bewitched the place; others, 
that an ola Indian chief, thé wizard of his 
tribe, held his pow wows here, before Hen- 
drick Hudson appeared upon the scene. I 
suggested calling a first-class medium to as- 
sist us in our researches, for trances and vi- 
sions are the rule here. They will entertain 
you in the neighborhood with goblin stories, 
but I assure you, no Headless Goblin pursued 
us, perhaps because there were seven of us, 
(a magic number) in a mountain team drawn 
by four horses. 

How easy it is in these places of interest to 
recall the stories we doted on in our early 
days. We laughed over the tall lank Icha- 
bod Crane of Connecticut, as Washington 
Irving has described him. Narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands that dangle 
a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels, so tall and gaunt, 
that in this haunted place he could easily 
have been mistaken for the genius of famine, 
or for some scare-crow escaped from a corn- 
field. But you have all read the story that 
was so vividly brought to our minds by our 
short stay at the Rip-van-Winkle House. I 
must say here that the Vans are as plenty at 
the Catskills, as the Macs were, last summer, 
at the Provinces. Van Tassel must have 
had many descendants. 

Among the sights here, is ‘‘The Fawn’s 
Leap.” The legend reads, that a doe made 
a leap of the chasm, over the fall; and that 
her fawn, in attempting to follow, fell into 
the deep pool; and swam round two days, 
the doe remaining near and watching it. 
Just about here is the ‘‘Wild Cat Ravine,” 
which empties into the Kauterskill Creek. 
Looking up Clove road you see South Moun- 
tain. The stones, in regular ledges, suggest 
a ruined amphitheatre. Then you see ‘‘Sun- 
set Rock” of South Mountain. ‘Haines 
Fall” is a show for twenty-five cents, but as 
we drove along, we gota fine view, and con- 
cluded we had made seven times twenty-five 
cents, and were as well satisfied, as if we 
had just paid twenty-five cents each to see 
the Cauterskill Fall. 

It seems too bad one cannot see all these 
lovely things without the twenty-five cents 
eternally being asked. But they say here 
“everybody must live,” and everybody, in 
this land of promise, must be rich, too, (if 
they can), so we pay our money, and travel 
on. 

Our desire has been, since we first arrived, 
to go up into the Mountains, but our letters 
have been replied to ‘‘full to overflowing,” 
and I had determined to leave when my good 
fortune led me to ask my stage-driver. He 
was that day to take a party to ‘‘Rose Cot- 
tage.” I start up, up to 2054 feet above the 
Hudson, to Rose Cottage. Such air! why 
even Dr. Tanner would grow fat on it. The 
scenery about here is sublime. I feel well 
repaid for persevering and staying awhile 
longer at the Catskills. Everything is pure 
and nice here; the mercury was sixty-five 
this morning; thick dresses were the most 
appropriate, and we feel equal to almost 
anything. I assure you, friends, that if you 
contemplate coming to the Catskills, that 
‘fon the Catskills” applies particularly to 
Tannersville. This village is fifteen miles 
from the town of Catskill. Stages going to 
and fro daily. Weare surrounded by moun- 
tains. Sugar Loaf Mountain is southwest; 
Round Top is southeast; Hunter mountain is 
west. A four hours ride will take you to 
Stony Clove, where ice and snow are found 
during the hottest part of summer. If this 
does not sound inviting, I will tell you that 
every householder has plenty of ice, and you 
can take your tea iced, or otherwise. Don’t 
waste your time in the valleys, when the 
mountains invite you to come up. 

SEPEESS. 
Tannersvilie, N. ¥. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Anna C. Brackerr has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Council of Education. 


JuLIaA CLINTON JonzEs, a granddaughter 
of Governor DeWitt Clinton, has just pub- 
lished a volume of poems, 


H. H., (Mrs. Jackson), has completed 
her book on the wrongs done the American 
Indians, under the title of “A Century of 
Dishonor.” 


Mrs. M. E. Parker’s present address is 
Tay Village, Brockley Road, Brockley, Lon- 
don, England, having moved there from 
Scotland. 


Miss AsBre MIL1s,teacher at Upper Iowa 
University, Fayette, Iowa, has removed to 
St. Joseph, Mo., to become assistant editor 
of The Good Way and Bugle and Standard. 


Miss Ipa Joz Brooks read a brilliant pa- 
per on ‘Woman as an Educator,” which 
was received with great applause by the 
Arkansas Teachers’ Association at its meet- 
ing in Little Rock. 


PRINcEss Louise has to return to Eng- 
land for the benefit of her health, and it is 
reported that the Marquis of Lorne will re- 
sign the governor generalship of Canada 
next year, in order not to be separated from 
his wife. 

Tue Empress Evoenr, on her return to 
England at the end of this month, will stay 
for a few days at Chiselhurst to visit Queen 
Victoria, but will spend the autumn at Ar- 
enberg, her beautiful place on Lake Con- 
stance, 

EuizaBeTH Pease Nicno1, of Edinboro, 
Scotland, has ordered three dozen memorial 
sketches of Angelina Grimké Weld. Mrs. 
Nichol has many letters of great interest 
written by Sarah and Angelina Grimké 
during the stormy time of the anti-slavery 
contest in which they took an active part. 


Miss BetHam Epwanrps is contemplating 
a lecturing tour in this country, with the 
object of assisting the fund of a society for 
prosecuting the systematic excavation of 
ancient sites in Egypt, in process of form- 
ation. Several Egyptologists have prom- 
ised their support. 

ANNIE Harpy, a colored girl, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., fifteen years old, was found 
murdered recently, with her jaw broken, 
and several wounds on her throat, neck and 
breast. The treatment of the wives and 
daughters of the freedmen is often extreme- 
ly brutal, but white men arc seldom or nev- 
er punished for such offences. 

Mrs, Emma C. Bascom read a paper be- 
fore the Woman’s Temperance Alliance of 
the 2d Congressional District, at Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, May 13th, 1880, on Reforms In 
volved in Temperance Work. It was a sug- 
gestive paper, set forth in clear, plain state- 
ment, taking a comprehensive view of the 
scope of the temperance movement. 


Mrs. GARFIELD is reported to have had 
the pleasantest sort of compliment paid to 
her by her husband; he is quoted as saying 
that in all the ups and downs of a kaleido- 
scopic political life she has never once 
dropped a careless word which could be in 
any way used to his disadvantage. He takes 
her judgment upon many things. Yet he 
does not admit her right to vote. 

Mrs. CAROLINE WRIGHT, matron of the 
Graham Institute, a society for the relief of 
respectable aged indigent females, in Brook- 
lyn, has resigned. She held this post twen- 
ty eight years. The managers were obliged 
to accept her resignation on account of her 
growing age and infirmities, at the same 
time they offered her a pleasant tribute of 
respect and gratitude. 

Miss ELLEN VINCENT, of Boston, has 
been delivering, during the past few days, a 
highly interesting and instructive course of 
“Bible Readings,” in Miss Anna Oliver’s 
church of Brooklyn, N. Y. She has treated 
various subjects in a simple, earnest way, 
calculated to do great good. Especially so 
were her illustrations by chart, of ‘The 
Gospel as seen in the Wilderness,” and her 
sermon on Sunday evening upon ‘“‘The New © 
Song.” Tis only to be regretted she could 
not stay longer. 

Miss M. L. Coven, a native of Bethel, 
Maine, has been appointed by the trustees 
of the Maine Hospital at Augusta, as a 
trained nurse, who shall devote her entire 
time to the woman’s wards of the hospital. 
Miss Clough is a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Hospital Training School; was super- 
intendent of the training school for three 
months after graduating, and has been for 
several months past, head nurse in the City 
Hospital of Boston, where she went to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with hospital 
management. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
“WE GET WHAT WE EARN.” 


Softly o’er town and country 
Are closing the shadows of night, 
Snatching with ruthless fingers 
Earth's objects from the sight. 
I have watched the golden amber 
That set the clouds aglow, 
Fade to a misty whiteness, 
Like heaped up banks of snow. 


I fancied their snowy whiteness 
A fitting shroud for the day, 
Whose hands were folded forever, 
Fit to be laid away. 


And then the misty whiteness 
Took on a tinge of black, 
And I said, ‘‘These are the mourners 
For the day that will never come back.” 


And, in my idle fancy, 
The voice of the wind in the trees 
Seemed to be their wail of sorrow, 
Wafted down on the evening breeze. 


At last, with strange distinctness, 
There fell on my listless ear 

A voice like a strain of music, 
With low minor chords soft and clear, 


Why fold your hands, O dreamer! 
What have you done to-day 

To earn this hour of repose? 
Art tired by work, or play? 


The farmer now is resting 
With a sense of duty done, 

He has earned his rest at theclose of day 
By hours of toil in the sun. 


The student resting his head in his hands 
Watches the setting sun, 

Taking this hour for thought and rest, 
Feeling his task is done. 


The bee and the butterfly golden, 
Are resting on folded wings, 

For the twilight hour, with somber shades, 
Rest to the weary brings. 


Why dost thon fold thy hands 
In luxurious careless way? 

Thou hast earned not this hour of rest 
Either by work or play. 


Great opportunities 
Have slipped through thy careless fingers, 
And this day has gone forever; 
But its record against thee lingers. 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NATUKE’S THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. J. OLIVER SMITH (ERVIE.) 
[For a golden wedding.] 


The golden ore, 
Is Nature’s most benignant thought, 
By which she finds a common plane, 
A language which the world has sought 
From youth to age, nor sought in vain. 


The sunset clouds, 
With every fair prismatic hue, 
The eye’s enraptured gaze enchain, 
But when the gold melts softly through, 
We seem a glimpse of heaven to gain. 


As in a trance 
We walk with awed and reverent feet;— 
The golden gates are open thrown, 
We scarcely touch the shining street, 
And bend around the golden throne, 
Gold, purest gold, 
The synonyme of all things rare 
In earth and heaven, in cloud and sky, 
Why not within this fete so fair 
Should golden memories folded lie? 


The bridal crown 
That rests upon the brow of youth, 
Such royal grace can never wear, 
As when long years have proved its truth 
And placed it on the silvery hair. 


With reverent care 
We add new jewels rich and trae— 
Bring first the costly pear] of tears, 
And set with diamond Hope, for through 
Her prism the bow of heaven appears. 


Give highest place 
To Love, sweet Love, the amethyst; 
Heaven’s last and best foundation stone, 
The only gem that shall resist 
All changes which the world hath known. 


With royal skill, 
Let Love by Faith be circled round, 
Lest Earth should claim it for her own, 
If Love to earth alone were bound 
We needs must cast it from the crown. 


Thus one by one 
We set each rare and priceless gem. 
Which fine decades have richly given, 
Yet know, life’s costliest diadem 
Gleams not but in the light of Heaven. 











For the Woman’s Journal, 


DAN AND I. 
BY 1. 


‘“‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
rough.” That was Dan’s creed. Dan and 
I were friends. My creed differed from 
Dan’s. Our habits were different. Dan 
smoked; I had not learned. Yet whenever 
he took out his elegant cigar-case he never 
failed to say, “Have a cigar, Jack?” And I 
imitating his grave politeness, never failed 
to answer, ‘‘No, thank you, Dan.” Propin- 
quity accomplishes marvellous things. Yet 
Dan did not teach me by precept or exam- 
ple to find delight in those curling rings of 
blue smoke. 1 never taught him to renounce 
the creed he hugged so persistently. Our 
friendship was formed years ago. Together, 
side by side, we marched through the years 
of that little unpleasantness with the South. 
Through bivouac and battle, camp and hos- 
pital, prison and patrol, we shared our mu- 
tual woes. 

We never discussed our views; we never 
argued. But one morning, after weeks in 
a Southern prison, just as the dawn brought 
his haggard face more distinctly in view, 
Dan stretched out his hand, long and bony, 
and said; 

“Jack, I tell you there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends rough. Don’t you believe 
it yet?” 





‘More nearly than ever.” I thought; but 
with a voice that frightened me with its 
strangeness, I answered “Not quite yet, 
Dan. I'll wait a little longer.” 

There was an exchange that day. I had 
never seen the brave fellow’s courage dimmed 
before. He was brave and dauntless, strong 
and hopeful, in spite of his creed, and in 
view of the exchange he was—‘‘himself 

ain.” 

June 9, 1879, this letter reached me. ~ 

‘Indulgent Jack:—lI’ve, taken a freak, a 
sudden whim to go to C——C——. Join 
me in B—— for a trip of a month or more. 
Conditions understood. Meet me in B—— 
Thursday 15th. Dan. 

The rich and the poor met together liter- 
ally when Dan and I met. I worked hard. 
My bank account was small, my clients were 
few. Dan did not work. His bank account 
was large. He had no need of clients. Dan’s 
friendship would have been the same to me, 
had he been toiling as I was toiling. Yet I 
hesitated. ‘‘Conditions understood” being 
interpreted, ‘‘Come, dear Jack, I pay the 
bills.” Still I hesitated. Vacations were 
rare. I needed thisone. But I had aplan, 
nota whim. My plan involved some finan- 
cial managing. I hated to disappoint Dan 
—lI hated to lose the trip. I was disturbed. 
I thrust my bands in my pockets. I won- 
dered. Iwhistled. I walked. I looked at 
the clock with a menacing air. I looked out 
at the clouds with a frown, I knew C——- 
C—— was athousand miles away—a little 
stupid country town. Why did Dan choose 
that place? I took the neatly written note 
again. I read the first line and decided to 
go. I remembered a time when Dan had 
taken a freak. I was with him. I would 
be again. That one consummated beauti- 
fully; this one might. 

Six days later we were spinning toward 
the little country town. There was no dis- 
aster, no delay. Every joint, bar and wheel, 
in all the intricate machinery of mind and 
steel, was properly adjusted, thoroughly oil- 
ed, and during the ride of a thousand miles 
there was nothing to disturb. Dan divulged 
none of his plans, and I was discreetly silent. 
He entertained. I had learned for a little the 
art of listening. 

He talked of the old days, of army life, of 
business, old age, Australian mining and 
Mexican hunting, farming in Texas, the 
Black Hills, Leadville, —and—the next presi- 
dent. Meanwhile I was conjuring visions of 
our future landlady, and of the inevitable 
dirty country inn. Just at the close of a 
lovely June day we reached the end of our 
journey. We were evidently expected. A 
boy greeted Dan with a quiet word, and with 
a nod from my fellow traveller I followed to 
the waiting carriage. Five minutes later we 
were in a tasteful parlor—the dirty inn was 
not, and I was querying as to my existence 
when the most lovely woman of about fifty 
I had ever seen, came to Dan and gave him 
a greeting I shall never forget. Dignified as 
a duchess was this beautiful matron, and yet 
one saw the true motherly instinct, as she 
gave the greeting Dan affectionately re- 
turned. 

The lady was conscious of my presence 
soon, but I had forgotten myself in my en- 
thusiastic, though silent, admiration of this 
queenly woman. She met me most cordially, 
and that hand. grasp only confirmed the opin, 
ion I had formed of her true, grand woman- 
liness. I did not notice the form of the in- 
troduction. I was dazed. Dan saw it, and 
as the lady withdrew, he said: 

‘Jack, isn’t she a trifle heavenly? It ap- 
pears to me you are up in the clouds some- 
where, too. She is my aunt, Jack, a genu- 
ine flesh and blood aunt, though as I told 
you she does seem as if she came from above. 
Jack, old fellow, you’ve had your doubts, 
your misgivings, about this trip—Iv’e seen 
it from the first—but I tell you she is a gen- 
uine hostess. You've heard of men of fab- 
ulous wealth getting marvellously poor in a 
day? My uncle went through the programme. 
Aunt’s hair did’nt grow white in a night over 
it; they took a summer boarding-house, and 
she is the grand cook. So old fellow you 
will find no little rat terriers in your hash 
here, and you had better do a little bathing 
and brushing and combing, and prepare gen- 
erally for an onslaught on some of my aunt’s 
matchless biscuits.” 

Iwas awake now. The close of Dan’s 
speech had in it a rousing element. And 
we went to our rooms. The descent to the 
dining-room, the view of all its appoint- 
ments, charmed me in the same manner as 
did the vision of Dan’s lovely aunt. Indeed 
one could easily believe it was her table. A 
week, passed in this most hospitable home, 
caused me to forget the drudgery of the 
year. We fished in river and ocean. The 
ponds yielded pickerel surpassing in size 
any we had ever seen or heard of, and were 
most palatable to these two Western epi- 
cures. So whether it was pickerel from the 
pond, perch from the river, or blue fish from 
the sea, we felt that victory was written on 
our poles and fishing gear, as our trophies 
were thrown into the pan of our matchless 
cook. More touchingly, more certainly did 
we realize our conquest when they were 
served, surpassing that dainty dish of two 
doxen black-birds which was set hefore one 
rivalling us in authority, but who could not 
boast of a palate more susceptible to pick- 
erel and perch. We rode by daylight and 
rowed by moonlight—and vice versa. 





We sailed and fished, fished and sailed. 

Day after day in this charming country 
town made me wonder if sin had never en- 
tered here. In my little office, to what tales 
of sin and suffering had I listened! Was it 
possible that this little town was all it 
seemed, was yet untarnished, unsullied? 
Did boating and fishing, picnic and party, 
constitute all of life in this New England 
village? Did they eat, drink and be merry, 
with nothing of sin or its consequences to 
disturb and curse? Verily it seemed so. 
Fourteen days of intense enjoyment! There 
had been frequent showers at night and each 
morning we woke to see the earth renewed. 
One night a severe thunder-storm prevented 
our going to the Post Office and the morn- 
ing seemed to dawn with intense heat. As 
the sun crept up, the heat increased, com- 
pelling us to believe we had emigrated to 
the tropics instead of taking refuge at the 
seaside. With an umbrella we started for 
the Post Office. 

We learned that in an adjoining house a 
Trial Justice lived and that a trial was in 
process. Asking and gaining admittance I 
listened with interest to the case. Three 
boys had been arraigned for breaking and 
entering. Despite their patent ignorance, 
their duplicity and cunning would have been 
appropriate to a trio of older convicts, It 
was beyond the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate to sentence juvenile offenders. A pre- 
requisite was a hearing before the agent of 
the State Board of Charities,—he should 
recommend the kind of punishment, whether 
the offenders should be put on probation, 
committed to the State Reform School or 
discharged, after which the magistrate de- 
cided. A sub-agent of this board was pres- 
ent. 

After the hearing the gentleman arose. 
Such men are rare. Benevolence and bene- 
ficence shone from his face. ‘‘Your Hon- 
or,” he said ‘‘will allow me to ask the young- 
est lad a few questions, which are, as Your 
Honor understands, informal. ‘‘My boy,” 
he said looking, kindly upon the youngest 
criminal, ‘‘how old are you?” 

‘Eight, I guess.” 

“Do you not know how old you are?’ 
slowly questioned this patient man. 

‘Pretty nigh nine, I guess.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

‘‘No—not very often.” 

‘‘Have you ever been to Sunday School?” 

‘No, I haint.” 

“Did any one ever come to your house 
and ask you to go, and give you clothes to 
wear to the Sunday School?” 

“Che Baptis’ folks did once.” 

‘Did you ever hear about the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” 

The boy looked up suddenly, as if there 
was a strangeness in the name, or as if it 
was strange that this man should use the 
name; one could hardly decide what sug- 
gested the perplexity in the boy’s mind, 
plainly to be read in his face, but he gave a 
doubtful ‘“‘“NoI didn’t,” as if he had decided 
that to be the safer reply. 

Then this man with the philanthropic face 
turned to the Justice and said, “I have 
known this family for about seven years. 
Two brothers are already in the State Re- 
form School. Your Honor understands that 
there are many who decidedly deprecate this 
disposition of boys,—this institution. We 
know that the herding together of hundreds 
of boys who have committed crime, is inevi- 
tably attended with bad results; they learn 
evil of each other. And while I admit that 
I think there has been neglect on the part 
of the people to help this family, and that 
the home influences are not good, and that 
there is an indisputable evidence of bad ten- 
dencies in the boy, yet I recommend, after 
a careful hearing of the testimony, that Your 
Honor shall put him on probation for six 
months and the two older boys be sent to 
the State Reform School.” 

The Justice briefly remarked that he fully 
coincided with the suggestion. The sub- 
agent turned to the mother of the lad, as the 
Justice proceeded to business, and gave her 
some excellent advice in regard to her boy. 
You could see that it fell on stony ground. 

After this we came often to the house of 
the Justice. In fact the Justice had a daugh- 
ter. We saw her first at an entertainment, 
where she shone as the musician of the occa- 
sion. She was charming—to Dan. I enjoyed 
Dan's interest in her. You've seen, maybe, 
a canary sit upon his perch and pour out the 
melody from his little throat as if his soul 
was in the music, and suddenly hop from 
his perch to peck at the seed-dish. Just so 
unassumingly did this charming maiden 
leave the piano after a ballad or piano solo. 

So the law and the maiden made attrac- 
tions for Dan and me. And on another day 
—on Saturday morning—hotter than the 
fiery day on which we listened to the benign 
sub-agent, we went to the house of the Jus- 
tice—and his daughter. I saw that Dan was 
more deeply interested in his theme than I 
in the law, but again I was discreetly quiet. 
Mentally I had called her Dan’s divinity— 
littie dreaming of the hidden prophecy in 
my hastily chosen sobriquet. I caught a 
glimpse of the little maid through the kitch- 
en window, as we passed. I am sure Dan 
did too. I had seen the delicate dainty 
maiden in a variety of bewitching costumes, 
and could easily call her Flora, Diana, Un- 
dine—anything that was the embodiment of 
grace and beauty. But the idea of her reign- 





ing in the kitchen—the goddess of the culin- 
ary department—could it be true? What 
art, what chemistry could combine those 
elements? Poetry, painting and music— 
brown bread, biscuit and beans! Where 
was the laboratory, where the chemist, that 
wrought into harmony, by his wonderful, 
subtle alchemy, such antagonistic elements? 
Yet I saw it—Dan saw it. We passed into 
the cool room beyond, A young girl came 
in with a package. I thought her a friend 
come for a visit, when in a moment I saw 
the package nearer, it was a baby. I looked 
at Dan. He was staring at me. Then I be- 
gan to study the mother, for she was the 
mother. A slight young girl, with short 
curly hair, and a little black turban trimmed 
with white velvet—but I noticed it was 
soiled. And, as I looked upon her, my 
question was answered. All the sin and 
wrong and suffering hac not been told in 
my little office a thousand miles away. Two 
weeks of life in this charming country town 
had made for Dan and me a delightful rec- 
ord—but we were seeing now another side 
of life. 

The Sheriff came iv, The Justice (1 have 
not told you of the exceeding nervousness 
of this Justice) greeted him with-— 

‘This is a terrible hot morning!” 

He looked so cool and comfortable in that 
cool and comfortable room. The Sheriff had 
come some miles in the heat, and, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his face, he re- 
plied calmly and good naturedly— 

‘Yes, pretty warm, pretty warm.” 

They exchanged a few quiet words con- 
cerning the ‘‘case,” when suddenly the Jus- 
tice ejaculated, 

“I do declare, this is the hottest day we 
have had!” 

‘Yes, its pretty warm, pretty warm,” re- 
sponded the suffering Sheriff, red and heated 
from his recent exposure. Then they retired 
to a little office adjoining this larger room. 

We heard the monotonous hum of their 
voices, and suddenly a trill from the goddess 
in the kitchen. Discordantly upon this came 
the third hastily ejaculated sentence, 

‘Well it is hotter than it was an hour 
ago!” 

‘*Yes—its rather » warm day, pretty warm, 
pretty warm,” slowly responded the red-hot 
Sheriff, in the same impertubable voice, 
slightly varying his style of comment on the 
weather. Then they came out, the hot (?) 
Justice and the cool (?) Sheriff, the latter 
saying to the girl’s step-mother, who was 
now holding the two-weeks-old baby— 

‘You will have to wait here a little 
while,” 

And he passed out. And Dan and I 
passed out without word or comment, hear- 
ing the maiden in the kitchen, all uncon- 
scious of the scene in the next room, sing- 
ing sweetly, plaintively— 

“Depth of mercy! can it be 
Mercy still reserved for me!”’ 

And Dan and I again looked into each 
other’s face. I sawa questioning look in his 
eyes. I expected him to repeat his creed; 
but he only said, ‘“‘It is mighty queer aint 
it?” and a sober expression settled over his 
face. Then we both laughed aloud, as we 
heard the departing Sheriff, from his car- 
riage saying, ‘‘Yes, its pretty warm, pretty 
warm,” and we knew that the incoming Jus- 
tice had again remarked something in regard 
to intense caloric. 

The dinner sour had passed; the town 
clock sounded out the stroke of three; and 
still we lazily swung and slept, and read un- 
der the shady trees in our comfortable ham- 
mocks, A half hour passed in this dreamy 
delightful manner, when suddenly Dan 
called: 

‘I say Jack, here goes the Sheriff, let us 
see the ‘‘case” out. 

With more celerity than had marked our 
movements at any previous time during that 
memorable hot day, we started, curious to 
know the result of the Sheriff’s journey, 
equally solicitous concerning the thorough- 
ly warm Justice, eager to know if he was 
still in the same undesirable temperature. 
A young man accompanied the Sheriff. As 
we reached the door we heard the salutation 
of the Justice— 

‘*Well captain, I tell you I never suffered 
so much with the heat in my life.” 

The face of the Sheriff wore a hue akin to 
a boiled lobster; he looked thoroughly ex- 
hausted. But hisspeech remained. We at 
once recognized the same specimen of unique 
elocution we had heard a few hours previous, 
as he mildly yet more laconically responded, 
using a handkerchief that gave evidence of 
former service: 

‘Yes, its a very warm day.” 

Then we heard an account of his journey. 
A dozen or more miles he had been, and 
finally found the young man in a fishing 
vessel, three miles from shore. Business 
proceeded, The fisherman and the sixteen- 
year-old girl and mother were to be mar- 
ried. 

She held the baby. The Justice, with 
something of the ejaculatory tone in which 
he had commented on the weather, said to 
the brawny, swarthy step-mother, ‘‘Take 
the child.” The fisherman, the bridegroom, 
was deaf, and the Justice conscious of the 
auricular defect and of the solemnity of the 
trust about to be assumed (or already as- 
sumed), shouted at him the marriage cere- 
mony. 

Ludicrous as were some parts of the 
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scene, I was choked and stifled. Just then, 
thro’ an open door, I saw into the side hall. 
In the distance I saw the beautiful daughier 
of the Justice step into her phaeton and 
drive away. A glimpse of the sweet maid- 
en brought relief. Dan did not see her. 
His eyes were fixed on the strange scene 
within. And the Sheriff, the step-mother, 
the bridegroom, baby and wife rode away. 

As I said, we went often to the house of 
the Justice. I found many useful sugges- 
tions in listening to the gray-haired magis- 
trate. He gave us the law; the daughter 
furnished entertainment quite as acceptable, 
Music and conversation seemed equally en- 
chanting to Dan, if her lips furnished the 
song or the chat. And we stayed on—and 


on. 

The magistrate had more business. Sun- 
days we heard the Gospel—week days the 
law. Wesat again in the cool room, listen. 
ing to the case of a feminine juvenile of.- 
fender. 

Mary Emma would not mind her father 
and mother. She was a tall, slender bru. 
nette, saucy and pert, even to the setting of 
her jaunty hat. She had been disobedient, 
very disobedient, and had spent three 
months in the house of correction. She 
had not improved; she was not at all cor- 
rect. And now the sub-agent had again 
come fifty miles to say what he thought 
concerning her future residence. The same 
beautiful spirit was with him still, for the 
same expression illumined his face that had 
so deeply impressed us but a few days be- 
fore. The father and mother testified. The 
daughter testified. The sub-agent arose. 

‘Your Honor, we have listened to the 
testimony of parents and child. You have 
elicited from doth parties sufficient evidence 
to convince us readily of the want of har- 
mony in the house, notwithstanding these 
three comprise the family. Iam convinced 
of the inability of the mother to care for a 
daughter. And I think the father also sad- 
ly deficient. To guide and lead this daugi- 
ter needs a kind, judicious restraint—an ex- 
ample of forbearance and kindness and gen- 
tleness which I am satisfied this father and 
mother do not give. There is evidently bad 
blood. Your Honor understands that the 
daughter will be seventeen years old ina 


few days, and that after that time she can- 


not enter the State Industrial School for 
girls. I therefore recommend to Your 
Honor that, inasmuch as her home influences 
are not of acharacter to raise her to a higher 
womanhood, andas this institution provides 
a good and permanent home until she is 
twenty-one, I recommend that Your Honor 
shall send her to the State Industrial School 
for girls.” 

And the sub-agent sat down. 

The Justice acquiesced in this opinion 
and proceeded to fill necessary papers. 

‘‘Now,” said the sub-agent to the some- 
what subdued girl, ‘‘you will have a home, 
a home where you will be taught many 
things; you will be taught as in a school, 
and as in a home, by kind, motherly teach- 
ers, and if you really want to be a strong, 
good woman, you have a chance. Now, 
Mary, will you try? Will you begin to 
build upon the good there is in you, leaving 
the wrong, and try to be strong and good?” 

He said this with a motherly interest and 
tenderness, and one did not forget these 
qualities, even when he so decidedly de- 
nounced the father and mother of the erring 
girl. And so we saw Mary Emma depart. 

The days sped on. There was more of 
fishing. Starting out early in the morning, 
sailing two miles down the river, out in the 
ocean a8 many more, and returning at twi- 
light with fifty blue fish—this was a delight- 
ful diversion from the law, Gospel and par- 
lor. There were times when we sailed up 
the river with less freight. One day a soli- 
tary fish constituted our cargo. Dan and I 
had carried a rifle in too serious a conflict 
to make war with the birds. We did not 
molest the fox, quail, or sea-fowl. Gunning 
had no charm for us. But the fun of fish- 
ing we thoroughly enjoyed. On the day of 
our grand success there were as many sails 
near us as fish in our boat, and so, with a 
hundred others who were equally enjoying 
themselves, we found a peculiar fascination 
in the piscatorial pleasure season. 

Sométimes we went home with fingers 
bleeding and torn, for the blue fish bit us as 
well as our bait; but Dan's aunt wrapped 
them in the softest and whitest of linen, and 
ere the healing process began we were ready 
for another start. 

Once we fished too late. For one of the 
two things which do not tarry for man we 
patiently lingered, and Dan oracularly de- 
clared,or sung, in his wonderfully clear and 
pleasing voice, ‘‘We must wait till the flow- 
ing tide comes in.” 

We reached home at midnight. 

Again we sat in court. Two boys were 
arrested for breaking and entering a store. 
One had been in the Reform School; the 
other had just begun in the wrong, or was 
just found out. They were sent to the 
county jail, being over seventeen. The 
mother of the younger boy in crime wept 
piteously. She leaned over him and cried; 

‘Johnny, I had rather buried you!” 

I should like to be charitable, but I 
should like to know why the boy sought 
and preferred the society of a comrade who 
had served a term in the State Reform 
School. I should like to know how mapy 
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evenings ina week that mother had devoted 
to her boy’s entertainment and to the cevel- 
opment of his intellect, or the cultivation of 
pis taste for books, or music, or anything. 
[| should like to know how many books she 
had bought him to help him pass the time 
pleasantly and profitably when she was ‘‘too 
pusy to look after him.” I am curious to 
know more of that boy’s history. But I 
never shall. Iam quite sure the mother’s 
opportunities for teaching him are gone. 
He will have other instructors now. 

A semi-daily duty was a walk to the post 
office. I had not suspended—not even for 
a vacation—my financial managing. And 
so the twice-daily trip was a necessity. Dan 
often said, in the most demure manner, to 
bis aunt, as we took our departure: ‘I am 
going with Jack to hear the law, and to see 
justice meted out;” for going to the post 
office included another call invariably. 

I always meekly and gravely bowed as. 
sent to this remark; it was preeminently 
proper for me, being Dan’s friend, but 
didn’t I catch the brightest little twinkle 
aud gleam in the eyes of this queenly aunt? 
Of course I did. Of course she knew Dan 
went to hear the law. 

About this time, a/a the almanac makers, 
after the distribution of the morning mail, 
we followed the Sheriff with a prisoner, 
{they had arrived on that train,] into our fa- 
miliar place. 

Here was a young man about thirty, or 
five and thirty, arraigned for breaking and 
entering. Four or five months previous to 
this, some twenty houses had been entered 
in this village in the night time. Valuable 
articles were often taken, but always cooked 
food. The parson’s pies were stolen; the 
town clerk’s milk pans were found mysteri- 
ously empty; the larder of the hotel was 
disturbed; in short, the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, and all the celebri- 
ties of the village were similarly visited by 
this hungry thief. Various were the con- 
jectures concerning these deft fingers. 
Tramps, that universal plague of the coun- 
try, Were accused. 

But these shrewd New Englanders que- 
ried: ‘‘How should tramps know the win- 
dow of every pantry of the village? Don’t 
you think it is somebody who knows?” 
Then the response would be in true Yankee 
style: ‘‘If they knew our generosity would 
they steal from us? Would they not go to 
the town for help.” 

These particulars were gleaned later. 
This young man lived in the town, a near 
neighbor to the Justice. His boyhood had 
been unruly and reckless; his manhood had 
brought the natural result of untrained early 
life. The young man’s father was buried 
but the day before. The circumstances were 
sad. A few neighbors gathered; in curios- 
ity, some; some in sympathy. Brief were 
the ceremonies. The Justice hastened. The 
young man pleaded guilty, and was ‘“‘bound 
over.” The words rung in my ears for days. 
“Bound over,” literally to sin. 

This was the last court scene we saw in 
the home of the Justice. Not long after, 
he invited Dan and me to attend a trial in 
anadjoining town. Here was the court- 
house; here the jail. We went over there. 
We saw the young father who thought he 
was called, like Abraham, to sacrifice his 
child, and so, obedient to the heavenly (?) 
voice, he took the life of his fair, five-year- 
old daughter. 

The case to which we listened was a sin- 
gular one. Some dozen miles from this 
town was a settlement of Indians and Ne- 
groes, and a few whites were interspersed, 
mingling sometimes with the African, some- 
times with the Indian blood. A mongrel 
community. The prisoner was, as a sea- 
captain who sat near me said, a native of 
Dutch Guiana, though this s»rewd New 
England captain had never before seen or 
heard of him. Later inquiry confirmed this 
opinion, The young man had an ambition 
to enter the grocery business. Money was 
& necessary article in such a proceeding, he 
understood, and he had none. Undauntedly 
he advanced to procure the coveted requi- 
site. He forged the names of the selectmen 
of the town, four in number, to the amount 
of four hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

The cashier’s son was in attendance when 
be made the application,and the young man 
from Dutch Guiana stated that he wanted 
the money for his father. Whereupon the 
Clerk, ascertaining the name of the appli- 
cant, made diligent search for that of his 
sire. It was a fruitless quest, and he in- 
formed the young Dutch Guianaian that his 
father’s signature was necessary. He appar- 
cutly felt no impatience in view of the de- 
lay, remarking that he and his father were 
Coming to B. in a few days to work on hay, 
aud he would come then. Hecame. Two 
Oflicers of the bank were present, and the 
Clerk referred to them. They examined the 
Paper, pronounced it all rigbt, and the 
young Guiana grocer-to-be retired with his 
‘reasure, bringing, as had been required, 
his father’s signature. 

As rapidly as Alnaschar in the fable built 
his air castles, so swiftly were the plans of 
this merchant matured, and, like his fabled 
Predecessor, they came to quite as prema- 
‘ureaan end. Goods were ordered, were re- 
Ceived. All went merry as a marriage bell 
Uotil he made a mistake. Men born on 
North American soil have made similar 
wistakes. His little grocery business finish- 





ed up with the law most abruptly. Here 
were the four selectmen, here was the fath- 
er. Here were the names of the five Indians 
and Negroes (six counting his own) looking 
for all the world as if six Indians and Ne- 
groes, or six different Anglo-Saxon hands 
had traced the letters. The trial proceeded. 
The cashier was a Quaker; he affirmed and 
testified. The lawyer interrogated him: 

“Is this young man the same young man 
that came into the bank of which you are 
cashier to obtain four hundred and thirty- 
four dollars?” 

‘I think it is,” quietly responded the 
quiet Quaker. 

The director testified. He was not will- 
ing to take oath, but, like the cautious pre- 
decessor, he thought he identified the young 
man. The lawyer remarked that he would 
give more for the cool deliberate ‘‘think” 
of these two clear-headed men than for a 
dozen too positive witnesses. The young 
man, the cashier’s son, was willing to take 
oath that this was the very same man who 
asked for the curious sum of money, and 
produced the document signed by the se- 
lectmen of the town from which he came. 

The director’s daughter testified. The di- 
rector’s daughter was as positive asthe cash- 
ier’sson. The counsel for the defendant,two 
hundred pounds of bombastic, consequen- 
tial importance, sought to intimidate the 
truthful girl. He prefaced his interrogatories 
with the most marvellous 

“Ahem! I should like for you to assert 
the reason for your great iaterest in this 
young colored gentleman. Why did you 
watch him so closely and particularly as 
you admit you did? You say your father 
and the cashier were not present during all 
of the time the young man was in the bank, 
and, now, since you remember so minutely 
all of the particulars, I ask you to state to 
the court why you came to watch so nar- 
rowly the proceedings of this young man.” 

‘TI had nothing else to do,” quietly re- 
sponded the girl. 

The lawyer was answered. The father 
and the remaining Indians and Negroes tes- 
tified that they did not sign this paper, and 
the young prisoner, unabashed and undaunt- 
ed, took the stand. The lawyer asked: 

‘‘Have you had advantage of schools and 
the opportunity to secure au education?” 

«Yes, sir.” 

“Can you speak, and are you familiar 
with several languages?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ he brightly answered. 

‘Could you write your name in four or 
five different styles of writing?” 

He doubted his skill in such a difficult 
matter. And the young man born on the 
northern boundary of South America found 
for a time a home in Concord. 

Thus ended the scenes in court during 
our “‘trip of a monthor more.” We reached 
the home of the Justice at dusk. We stayed 
to tea. We stayed after tea. After atime 
I went out and left Dan and the charming 
little maiden alone. I had never felt that I 
must, before. A subtle intuition serves us 
well, sometimes; we cannot define it. I sat 
under the cool piazza at the home of Dan’s 
aunt waiting— well, waiting some time for 
Dan. There was a difference in his foot 
steps I knew, yes, | knew. He came up to 
my seat. Iroseto meet him. He took my 
arm in his and, without a word, we walked 
round the gravelled path back to where we 
started. Under the halllamp, looking 
straight into my eyes, he spoke: 

Jack, I believe the whole of it: 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will. 


We went back happy. The daughter of 
the Justice—the charming, beautiful maid- 
en, was indeed Dan’s divinity. 

My financial managing proved asuccess. I 
could invite Dan to go pleasuring with me, 
and use his own delicately persuasive words, 
‘“‘conditions understood.” There’s only one 


regret. If the Justice only had two daugh- 
ters. 
Dan spent Christmas in C—— C—. 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITION. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Please notice the ac- 
companying ‘‘Appeal” and ‘‘Petition.” I 
am trying to send them into every town and 
city of the State and thus to bring the mat- 
ter home to every man and woman that 
cares for the cause of humanity as repre- 
sented in Suffrage for Woman, and in the 
removal of the infamous liquor license law 
from our statute books. 

I well know that it is not full Suffrage for 
women, but the partial privilege it asks for 
is a matter that more women are interested 
in than upon any other point of the ques- 
tion. This referred petition did not, last 
year, have the support of all the temperance 
women workers of the State, some were ask- 
ing for a vote “upon the granting of li- 
censes.” This seemed to some others of us 
a very wrong position; we would not strug- 
gle upon so indirect an issue. We wanted 
to vote upon the law itself—the direct issue. 
And so we took the ground we did, and 
have held it so far. 

Will you kindly lay our side of the mat- 
ter before your readers? It is Woman’s ef- 
fort and for the good of our common hu- 
manity, in a way wherein we fully believe 
God has led us. M. O. STEVENS. 

Peabody, Mass., June 30, 1880. 

APPEAL. 
The petition from our Society to the Mas- 





sachusetts Legislature last winter, upon 

which the Liquor Law Committee granted 

a hearing, was by vote of both branches “‘re- 

ferred to the next General Court,” Legis- 

lative action has in no particular improved 
our liquor laws. We are still living under 

a law that legalizes and protects crime, rob- 

Loyd and murder. What features there may 

be in it pretending good to the people are 

but acheatand alie. It is iniquitous in 
theory and in fact. It protects no one but 
the robbers and evil doers. It gives sanc- 

tion, support, and power to the greatest vil- 

lainy under the sun, As the curse of drink 

is “arelic of barbarism,” so our existing 
laws concerning the question, dre a statutory 
regulation of the dark ages, absurdly incon- 
gruous in the nineteenth century of Christ- 
lanity. . .. The Legislature of 1880 has 
done with this petition just what the Repub- 
lican Party has constantly been doing with 
the question—staving it off—remanding it 
to the consideration of the peop!e—referring 
it tothe next General Court..... Men 
and women of Massachusetts! (Women, 
thank God, are people.) When will you 
accept the ee Have you to be smit- 
ten again and non both cheeks before 
you realize that the politicians have remand- 
ed this question to you—the people? Has 
not the time come to act? Is not this year 
our accepted time of salvation?... Will 
you circulate the accompanying petition in 
your vicinity during the coming months, and 
roll up as large a number of names as possi- 
ble? If rot convenient for you to do it will 
you find some one who will? .. . . When 
petitions are ready they may be returned to 
the Secretary, who will be willing, at any 
time, to make explanations or to reply to 
inquiries. 
Mrs. E. M. H. Ricwarps, President. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens, Sec’y. 
Peabody, Sass 
PETITION. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the C lth of Mc husetts in General 
Court assembled; 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
spectfully petition you honorable body to legislate 
for measures whereby the traffic in intoxicatin, 
uors for drinking purposes may be prohibi 
for the Raspes of Eeraining the wilh of the ple, 
respectfully beg that the following questions sub- 
mitted to the whole citizen people, male and female, 
above the age of twenty one years, otherwise qualified 
to vote, on the first Monday in April, 1880: Shall the 


present license liquor law be repealed? Yes or no. Shalt 
a Prohibitory Law be enacted? Yes or no. 


Women. 


Choice New Books. 


Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 
Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. ress. WRG.» ccccccccecccecess $0.30 
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Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
> eg | interest. 

0. PAPer cccccccccccrssscececeseeeeseccsese 50 
bes Cloth varuspontes pereaeek sanehone+s +e 
This volume has unusual attractions to those inter- 

ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. For instance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of philosophy, with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the library is writ- 
ten by {Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 

Mrs. Livingstone. 

Largel6mo. Cloth. Illust...........s.sseeeees oe 
This is one of the most delightful books we have 

metina long time. Wecommend it most heartily to 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better still to 

keep On your table to read and re-read in your leisure 


hours. — he of Ri 
Might of Right. The From 
Gladstone, with biography by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John p. Long. i6mo. Cloth, $1.00 
“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
Se Minute Series, is — felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great English statesman 
and premier. It expresses qzeoty the principal 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.” 


Onward to the Heights of Lif 


e. 
By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust.............. $1.25 
This book is indeed refreshing. It is not prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of books this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
traeh that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. y Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark, author of Yeusie Walton. 
WBmno. COCR. TWimss.... cccccccccces-cevcccece $1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the triale and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
wamcoesion upon the minds of young readers.— 
e 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 
By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.”’ 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illust .... ....ceeseeeseee $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus.....scsscseseeeeeees $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awake boy, 

who pushes his way eons life without assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 

By A. B. Merservy. 

Tm, GOT, TERRE. . co ccctcccss ccccccccccces $0.80 
“Anearnest story. It will be helpful to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 

selves useful.” 


’ 

Teacher’s Helper, The. By 
Pansy. Among the topics are: ‘‘Obscure Teaching,” 
‘‘Unpreparedness of Teachers,” “‘Blackboard Helps,”’ 
“Simplicity,” “The oo End of Sabbath-School 
yoaeng ” “Beautifying theSchoolroom,” etc. 
SURG CRM BIR one a.es ccs sn.cé ensues sncseen $1.00 

“No writer of books in this country is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its sugges- 
tions be carried into practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 
School workers.” 


hree of Us. By Heckla. A 
charming story of three school girls won to a relig- 
ious life. 

S, CR, Wi cc devcvcanconccessseqsaccd $1.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


TUsSsT OUT. 


SONG BELLS ! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 
Collection Of School Songs, 
By L. 0, EMERSON. 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, SINGING SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, 
AND GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
WELCOME CHORUS. ($1.00. For High Schools. 
SONG BELLS. (50cts). For Common Schools. 
WHITE ROBES. (20 cts). For Sunday Schools. 
TEMPLE. ($1.00). ForChoirs and Singing Schools. 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00). Choirs & Sing’g Sch'ls. 
JOHNSON'S METHOD FOR SINGING GLASSES. (60 
cts). For Singing Schools. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts). Gospel Temper- 
ance Work. 


TEMPERANGE LIGHT. (12cts). “ “ «& 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MORRIS 
CARPETS. 








Having visited the European markets during the 
past two months, for the purpose of obtaining spec- 
ialties forthe Fall trade, we have among other things 
secured the sale of the world-renowned 


MORRIS CARPETS 


—AND— 


Hammersmith Rugs. 


There are many imitations of these goods, but no 
other Carpet House in the United States can show 
the genuine articles. 

We have also on exhibition in our Art Room many 
other Novelties, among which are several 


INDIA CARPETS, 


Made expressly for the new India department at the 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Also, a fall stock of 


Oriental Carats and Rugs, 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 
167 & 169 Washington street. 


153mo 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 





DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


: 3 
Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 


Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING,.GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


. ee 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
<(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





Front 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRLENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y25 


RTIST'S MATERIALS, 2e.22.-Ra: 
ARUSTS.MAI HHS 





rders or Express promptly attended 
hy WALKER & co. 
594 Washington street, Boston 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in 
aration fer Basiness, College, or Scientific 

Girls are prepared for any college receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girle have a pleasant play- 
room with ena exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most oper 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His 
tory, opening ape a large public square which 
sakes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Fe pret Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inepened, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during A t, and dally 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. "Batal can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEBs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year 

1879, and continue to June, 1900. ne Me nai 

School was one of the first in this country to require 

oy examination and to sh a 

course. To secure still more thorough 

results an optional four years’ course is established 

by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
side Set alia 
‘emale ci 

first school ever established for the medical education 

of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 

united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

— announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


IN THE 


OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions thro England 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, ay Ita 
ly, Switzerland, France, etc. All the captain leek 
ng art centres, and most gg places to 
be visited. London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Adriatic Sea. The High Alps. Sevorl of the Chint 

jatic > e b of 
Alpine Passes to be enn’ - 

he Eastern Tours to take place in the autumn and 
to include all points of the greatest biblical and his- 
Special ‘tripe ta 

pecial trips in connection with the Sun 
school celebration in London, and the Handel vest 
val at the Crystal Palace. Chance to witness the 


Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
dates. Come eatent— 
Free ves in 








a 








Eight different sailing 
Number in sections limited. 
all Principal Cities. 
class. Special concerts. 
and more extended routes, making 
the cheapest and grandest ever announced 

PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 


A 48 page } — ving fall iculars, sent 
free. dress, 5 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 





ARSTONS 


pees nen 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric! h Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tender- 
pep hy Ay~ paarape and delicacies 
oO season, 600 order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
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Subscribers requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
| = the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A GOOD RESPONSE. 

A very pleasant response came promptly 
to our request made last week, that every 
reader look at once at the envelope on his 
or her paper, to see whether the subscrip- 
tion for this year is paid. 

Now, will those who owe for more than 
a year, as well as those who still are in ar- 
rears for this year, do themselves and us a 
service by prompt attention to the matter? 

L. 8. 


o> 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 


= 
> 


WHICH POLITICAL PARTY? 








The following letter explains itself: 

Eprror JourNAL:—In your last issue, L. 
8. expresses ‘‘a growing disrespect” for the 
Republican party. Will L. S. tell us what po- 
litical party Suffragists should vote for (those 
of us who can vote), and which party wo- 
men shall sustain? I take it, L. 8. would 
not advise voting the Democratic ticket. 

A. H. 

To the above, it may be said: No rule 
that could be followed can be made for 
Suffragists, any more than for other voters. 
They will vote according to party sympathy 
or principle, until such time as enough of 
them shall combine to form a Suffrage 
party. If I myself had a vote, I should 
undoubtedly give it, under present circum- 
stances, to the Republicau party. But the 
great need of the age, in a truly representa- 
tive government, requires a political party 
different from either the Republican or 
Democratic parties. Each of these parties 
has served a worthy use. The Democratic 
party abolished the property qualifications 
for voters. The Republican party freed the 
slaves and enfranchised the freedmen. 
The Democratic party opposed the freedom 
of the slaves, and both parties oppose the 
enfranchisement of Woman. There were 
four million slaves. All of them are now 
invested with freedom, and the male half 
with political rights. There are twelve 
millfon women without political rights, 
held by this government as conquerors hold 
their subjects. 

In face of the fundamental law of this 
government, that it ‘‘derives its just powers 
trom the consent of the governed,” both po- 
litical parties unite in denying ‘‘consent” to 
women. In face of the Bill of Rights, which 
affirms that ‘‘political power inheres in 
the people,” both political parties agree in 
depriving women of theirinherent political 
rights. They are thus corruptors of the 
moral sense, and themselves teach lessons 
of lawlessness. 

They say to every woman, ‘You shall 
have no voice in the choice of your rulers, 
no effective influence in aiding public order, 
morality, education, temperance,and purity ; 
none in all means and measures for the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and the. pursuit of 
happiness.” Thus ‘‘every vital interest of 
a majority of the people is left to a male 
majority, itself a minority.” 

This state of things is monstrous. If the 
custom of the subjugation of women had 
not long existed, every right-thinking per- 
son would regard it with horror. Such 
usurpation has no parallel, and is only less 
bad than chattel siavery. 

The wonder is, that men with mothers to 
respect and daughters to care for, and who 
have an inside position in regard to politics, 
do not call for and organize a new political 
party, whose watchword shall be, “‘Justice 
for Women.” Such a party is sure to come, 
sooner or later, and this is the party 
which all Suffragists, men and women, 
should strive to haveinaugurated. L. s. 
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NEW WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. 





Epiror JouBNAL.—In a well settled re- 
public, like ours, the people naturally di- 
vide into ae and their opponents. 
The progressives, for twenty years, have 
controlled the republic, their object being 
to make the negro slave a free citizen; this 
being now in great measure accomplished, 
the question is, Can the republican party 
take up any new reform, or must the party 


be dissolved,and a new party be formed to ac- 
complish a new object? 

My answer would be this:—Neither the 
office holders nor the managers of a suc- 
cessful party dare to assist a new reform, if 
it be certain to diminish their party major- 
ity, or to hurt a traffic which contributes a 
large proportion of the party expenses. 
Therefore a new reform can have no suc- 
cess, which depends upon an old party. 
When the new reform casts votes enough to 
seriously weaken the old party, the party 
will make favorable terms—perhaps pro- 
pose complete surrender. © 

When anti-slavery was growing inside the 
Whig and Demccratic parties, the managers 
did not yield an inch; they could not, be- 
cause half their party were slaveholders 

rofiting by a peculiar traffic; so there was 

ormed a new party with new managers and 
a new name, while the old managers, or a 
great many of them, joined the Democrats. 

Just so at present with the Republican 
party; as soon as it is defeated, or the mo- 
ment it please God to have it so, we shall 
discover all at once that our noblest states- 
men, our best orators, two-thirds of our rank 
and file, a goodly proportion of Democrats, 
and the daily press with hardly an excep- 
tion will enter the new party of Prohibition 
and Woman Suffrage, and will insist that 
slavery was innocent and insignificant, as 
compared with the world-wide ruin from 
alcohol; that they have felt so for many 
years, but have surrendered their feelings to 
party discipline, as soldiers obey their offi- 
cers; while many Republicans, now engaged 
in the traffic, will never, for obvious reasons, 
affiliate with the new party, but, like the 
irreconcilable Whigs, will go over to the 
Democrats, and for life remain in their 
ranks, J. L. O. 

If political parties were based upon dis- 
tinct lines of opinion, of which they were 
the logical expression, our friend’s argument 
would be conclusive. But such is not the 
case. They are composed of classes of cit- 
izens differing more or less on all subjects, 
though often with a distinct bias in certain 
directions, and sympathizing more or less in 
their general views. In the anti-slavery 
contest, there was an organic evil to be up- 
rooted from one section, and the movement 
was essentially revolutionary, because it as- 
sailed vested rights of property limited to 
one section. Being confined to the other 
section, it necessarily took the shape of a 
sectional party, and resulted in a sectional 
conflict. Such is not the case with either 
Woman Suffrage or Prohibition. The 
evils of disfranchisement and drunkenness 
are not local, but universal. They can both 
be met, for the present, as it seems to me, by 
working against them inside of existing par- 
ty lines. Republicans are to-day united by a 
general conviction of the equal civil and 
political rights of meri, though upon the 
Chinese question there is a considerable ex- 
pression of dissent. They are pretty gen. 
erally in favor of a currency based on gold, 
though here again there is considerable dis- 
sent. They are generally favorable to a pro- 
tective tariff, though many would prefer a 
revenue tariff only, and would favor a policy 
looking to free trade; they generally desire 
to restrict the liquor traffic, and a consider- 
able minority of them would be glad to pro- 
hibit it altogether; a large proportion favor 
civil service reform, but differ as to the 
best methods cf attaining it. The Demo 
crats are united by a general feeling that the 
war was largely the result of Northern fa- 
naticism and have a preference for what they 
call ‘‘a white man’s government.” On the 
Southern question, while they disclaim any 
intention to overthrow the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Constitutional Amendments, their 
sympathies are against the freedmen. A 
large proportion of them are in favor of an 
expanded currency and of a policy looking 
to free trade. They are more pronouuced 
opponents of restrictions on the liquor traf- 
fic, and of interference with local and indi- 
vidual prejudices. They are more decided- 
ly opposed to Chinese immigration. 

But, after all, the differences between the 
parties lie far deeper than mere opinion; 
they are differences of character. In the 
North the Republicans embrace the great 
average middle class of Americans, while 
the Democrats are composed of the great 
body of citizens of foreign birth and their im- 
mediate descendants, together with a small 
class of educated Americans largely imbued 
with reactionary prejudices. In the South 
the Republicans are the great body of ne- 
groes, with a very small number of white 
men, virtually subjugated politically and 
socially by a proscription without parallel— 
while the Democrats are almost the entire 
white population of the Southern States. 

These discrepancies of character are so 
sharp and fundamental that we can hardly 
expect to see any very radical change in 
personnel. Names may change; new issues 
may come up; but the differences, both 
South and North, it will take generations 


to obliterate. *" Bae 
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FREE WILL BAPTISTS AT WEIR, 

Eprtors JouRNAL:—I am so much inter- 
ested in the subject of Woman Suffrage that 
I thought the action of our denomination 
upon the subject would be of interest to 
your many readers, hence Ienclose you a 
brief account of what was done at our meet- 
ing on this subject. We, asa denomina- 
tion, were first in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and as we have lived to see four mill- 
ions free and part of them exercising the 





right to vote, I trust we may not forget to 





remember the fifteen millions of women who 
are deprived of the legal right which nature, 
honor, and justice owe to them, and espec- 
ially in this day of corruptien, when Christ- 
ians and all good society need their votes. 
M. A. SHEPARD. 
Laconia, N. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENDORSED BY FREE 
WILL BAPTISTS. 

At the General Conference and Centen- 
nial Meetings of the Free Will Baptists, 
just closed at Weir’s, N. H., Rev. M. A. 
Shepard, of Lebanon, IIl., submitted the 
following preamble and resolution: 


Wuereas, The larger portion of the membership 
of all churches is posed of w »who are now 
deprived of the right of elective franchise, and 
HEREAS, This large element in society is almost 

unanimously in favor of the enforcement of all 
wholesome laws, and especially of laws relating to 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
therefore 

Resolved, That as a denomination we do not hesi- 
tate to declare pay that we are in favor of grant- 
ing to women all the legal rights enjoyed by men. 


On reading this article, G. H. Ball, D.D., 
of New York moved to amend, in order, as 
he stated, to condense the meaning of the 
preamble and resolution. The following 
was his idea: 

Resolved, That as women have equal interests with 
men in civil government they ought to possess equal 
privileges of franchise. 

All the above was enthusiastically adopt- 
ed by a large majority vote. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. — ANGELINA 
GRIMKE WELD. 











The following extracts from a private let- 
ter from Elizabeth Pease, of Scotland, shows 
how wide and tender is the appreciation 
felt for Mrs. Weld. 


My dear Madam :—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to see by your last issue to hand, that T. 
D. Weld has prepared the memoir of his 
late honored wifeand her sister, and, I trust 
its circulation is not to be confined within 
the limits originally understood, but that 
the large number of persons by whom the 
memory of those remarkable women is held 
in reverence for their works’ sake, are like- 
ly to have the opportunity of possessing 
themselves of it, and I hasten to ask you 
kindly to enter my name for three dozen 
copies of the new edition, which there can 
be no doubt, will appear in due time. For 
no one, I believe, on this side the Atlantic 
would have a deeper interest for it than 
myself. Amongst my choicest records of 
the grand struggle for freedom in your land 
I have treasured up long letters, which it 
was my privilege to receive from Angelina 
Grimke, written from the midst of her anti- 
slavery labors in 1837 and subsequent years, 
and a still larger number from the pen of 
Sarah M. Grimké, many of them giving de- 
scriptions of the scenes through which they 
passed, and of,the opposition they had to en- 
counter, when unitedly and _ heroically 
maintaining their right publicly to plead the 
cause of the enslaved. Truly interesting 
records are they of the early days of the 
Woman movement! 

It is needless to say how eagerly I look 
forward to the perusal of the narrative, or 
with what pleasure I shall help, by means 
of distribution, to extend the knowledge of 
the lives and labors of the noble sisters 
Grimké in this vicinity. Meanwhile, believe 
me sincerely yours, 

EvizABETH P. NicHOL. 





ROOT OF SOCIAL DISORDER. 


In a later work than the one entitled ‘‘The 
Child,” Madame Marenholtz discusses at 
large the question, ‘‘What is at the root of 
the present social disorder in all fields?” and 
her answer to this question is—‘‘The defec- 
tive education of women.” 

Proceeding upon the idea that the family 
is a divine institution, she describes with 
much feeling the average family life of the 
world, which is based upon the fact of Wo- 
man’s inferior education and her admitted 
inferiority to man, At the same time that 
Woman is remanded by society to her own 
sphere, as her family is considered to be, 
custom has given her no supreme control of 
that sphere, and yet she ‘is judged by its 
characteristics as if she alone were responsi- 
ble for them. She is in fact required to 
“make bricks without straw.” Except in 
spasmodic exceptions and under very limited 
circumstances, in some countries of antiqui- 
ty, her sway in that sphere has never been 
duly acknowledged. She is in fact the slave 
of her husband, if he chances to be a tyrant. 
He can make her wealth his own, if she 
brings him any, and he can veto her plans 
or wishes for her children, and she has no 
redress; he can withhold the means of thor- 
ough education from her daughters in spite 
of her opinion. Any improvement in this re- 
spect must depend upon him, both in the 
family and the nation, because he controls 
the law-making power. 

That a few good men act differently, and 
treat women as their equals does not meet 
the wants of society. The average woman be- 
longs to an oppressed class. Children grow 
up with the fact before their eyes that their 
fathers rule their mothers as they do their 
offspring, and that there is no appeal. In- 
stead of codperation between the parents 
they see discord. Home is not a happy 
place, where selfishness and injustice reign, 
and the young escape from it in every way 
that they can, and build up other homes on 
the same defective principles, and thus the 
evil is perpetuated. 

Until the truth is recognized that the edu- 
cation of women is of far more importance 





than that of men, the evils now existing can 
not be remedied. Woman are the chief edu- 
cators of their childrer, say what we will. 
Education is something quite different from 
a cramming with knowledge, and their edu- 
cation will not be a good one, until hers is 
so. Mary Mann. 
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JULIA E. SMITH SPEAKS FOR HEXKSELF. 


EprTtorR JOURNAL:—I see by your last 
paper that I have been entirely outdone by 
the lady in Freeport, Long Island, to whom 
I will readily give up the palm. But there 
is no knowing what I might have done, to 
keep off these legal taxgatherers, as they call 
themselves, had I ever learnt to fire off a 
gun or pistol when young, not then even 
suspecting, that it would be necessary in the 
long run to use fire arms. If I had only the 
knowledge, experience and courage of this 
brave woman, I could undoubtedly have 
scared off the marauders from the house, 
but probably I could not have prevented the 
seizure and sale of my cows at the sign-post. 
Perhaps she is not encumbered with stock 
of her own raising. 

I would really like to see her. With both 
our heads together we might contrive to 
wholly evade paying taxes till our property 
be represented and the men not be allowed 
to dispose of it without the consent of its 
owner. Junia E. Smrra. 

Glastonbury, Ct., August 27, 1880. 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

The present volume of this important 
journal, edited by Dr. Henry Barnard, which 
now commands the circulation of the world, 
as itis the first authority upon education in 
the world, is almost entirely devoted to the 
cause of the Kindergarten. Collateral arti- 
cles upon the education of the young in pri- 
mary schools, etc., will also be found in it. 
This volume is issued in numbers. The 
first number appeared in March, and con- 
tained much that is valuable, viz.: The first 
part of Madame Marenholtz Bulow’s work, 
“The Child;” papers from Miss Peabody, 
Mrs. Mann, and Dr. Barnard upon Kin- 
dergarten culture; New England Academy 
Life; College Government; University rec 
ognition of education and teaching; Charity 
Kindergartens; Prisons and Child Saving 
Institutions; Neglected and Homeless Chil- 
dren; Educational policy of the Swiss Can- 
tons; Wellesley College; the Act to estab- 
lish the Department of Education and ap- 
pointment of Dr. Henry Barnard; the First 
Annual Report, comprehending a great deal 
of information about education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Special Report on Tech- 
nical Schools and Education in Europe; 
Special Report on Natural Systems of Edu- 
cation in Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Prussia, Russia, and Italy. 

The second number, issued this week, 
contains a continuation of Madame Maren- 
holtz’s ‘‘The Child;” Saying the Catechism 
Eighty Years Ago; New England Primer 
of 1777; The Petty Schools of England in 
1659; Object-Teaching by Dr. Busse of Ber- 
lin; French Pedagogy, Old and New, in- 
cluding an account of the education of the 
Dauphin (of Louis XIV), by Bossuet,and of 
the Duke of Burgundy, by Fenelon: Amer- 
ican Kindergarten Papers, and Reformatory 
Institutions; Pestalozzi in the United 
States; Female Education in the United 


States. M. 
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THAT TAX ON WOMEN CLERKS. 


One beautiful and striking peculiarity of 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL—its evident effort 
at justice and dispassionate judgment—leads 
me to suggest a few facts which bear upon 
a statement in the ‘‘Notes and News” col- 
umn of the 24th of July issue. It is there 
repeated that a movement has been inaugur- 
ated in the Treasury and other bureaus, by 
which every woman who receives $75 a 
month shall be taxed $5, as her share in as- 
sisting to defeat the Democratic party. 

It may be of interest to know that while 
women are requested to pay this five-ninths 
of one percent of their salaries, men-em- 
ployés are requested to pay two per cent 
of their salaries for the same object. I think 
itcan be shown that the just cryof ‘‘no 
taxation without representation” does not 
bear upon this action. In the generally de- 
moralized condition of things at Washing- 
ton, public offices and emoluments are 
claimed to be ‘‘party spoils,” and so this 
matter takes this form:—Government em- 
ployés who are put in place under a Repub- 
lican administration can only hope to hold 
their position by the continuance of that ad- 
ministration, and the problem, as popularly 
viewed here, settles the question whether 
the women employés, in order to retain 
party influence, will pay five-ninths of one 
per cent of their salaries, and men-employés 
two per cent of their salaries for the sake of 
continuing to receive these very good returns 
for six or seven hours daily work for eleven 
months in the year. 

As far as this question relates to justice 
between men and women, women have no 
cause for complaint, but quite the reverse. 
As to the moral integrity and justice of con- 
ditions which tend so strongly—not only to 
confound principle with questions of per- 
sonal profit,—but utterly to swamp all dis- 
tinction between political principles and a 
struggle for ‘‘party spoils”,—on this point 
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much can be said to show the utter immor. 
ality of the whole system. 

This course of proceedure cannot tend 
toward that civil reform which will fil] 
these offices with competent, honorable 
workers, as such, who need not to be 
ashamed, rather than with political favor. 
ites. In justice to Carl Schurz it should be 
stated that he is not disposed to make the 
payment of this contribution or tax a sing 
qua non to continued employment. Yet the 
present influence, as shown all through so. 
ciety here, robs employés of the ennobling 
sense that the salaries received are but just 
rewards of honest labor, and that, for their 
salaries, clerks have given the country a fair 
equivalent. The influence here implants in. 
stead, a sense of servile dependence, and 
develops a demoralizing sycophancy. How 
much this development of dependency, and 
this painful lack in Washington of vigorous 
individuality, assists in creating the low 
morals of this disfranchised District, it 
would not be hard for an observant Wash- 
ingtonian to compute. 

Mrs. E, L. Mason. 

Washington, D. C. 
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“THE OFFER OF VOTES,” 

I wonder who wrote the article entitled 
“The Offer of Votes,” in the New York 
Observer, of Thursday, July 22. Whoever 
he may be, he seems particularly opposed to 
both Negro and Woman Suffrage. Because 
a handful of Woman Suffragists, represent- 
ing only themselves, ‘‘offered to support the 
ticket of either party that would promise 
them its support,” and because ‘‘a company 
of colored men threatened to vote against 
the Governor of New York, if he did not 
interpose and save a negro from the gallows 
he deserved,”—then, forsooth, straightway 
he proclaims the utter unfitness of either 
company to vote at all. 

I wonder if this writer ever heard of Ya- 
zoo County, Mississippi. I wonder if he 
has read the late declarations of the wonder- 
fully profound oligarchy of voters of that 
section. Neither women nor Negroes are 
in that highly free and liberal party. Free- 
dom exists to vote in that section so they all 
vote the Democratic ticket. Nothing else 
will be allowed in that vicinity, and this in 
open defiance of the laws of the United 
States of America. 

Again the writer declares, ‘‘To give the 
vote to women, irrespective of their educa- 
tion or virtue, is to double, and more than 
double, the evils and dangers of universal 
suffrage.” I wonder what he thinks of the 
education and virtue of that class of for- 
eigners who come to us from the slums and 
the penitentiaries of foreign countries, and 
who become naturalized voters in six 
months after landing on our shores. Yes, 
and vote away the money of the loyal, up- 
right, intelligent, temperance women of 
these United States, for license, and for ev- 
erything else that is undesirable. 

Once more, the writer gives his reason 
why women should not receive Suffrage: 
‘‘Because the natural and beautiful instincts 
of millions of refined and intelligent women 
will forever forbid them to enter the arena 
of party politics, while the other sort,—the 
unsexed, the vicious, the low,and dissolute— 
will swell the masses of untaught voters, 
who now hold in their hands the fate of the 
nation.” Does the writer pretend that the 
making of the laws by which every woman 
must abide, has become such a filthy busi- 
ness that no decent woman would stoop so 
low as to take a part? Does he insinuate 
that the class of women who voted upon the 
school question, the only question the wo- 
men were ever allowed to vote upon in this 
State, were the dissolnte, the low, the vi- 
cious? What about the women who have, 
for the last nine years, voted in Wyoming? 
What right have men to say whether wo- 
men shall vote or not, save a power which 
men have usurped? What right have they 
to tax us and deny us representation? From 
what underlying principle of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States do men deduce 
anything that bears the least semblance of 
any such right? We pause fora reply. 

ELWINELL. 
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JESUITISM AND WOMEN. 

The late lively and prolonged discussions 
on the Jesuits in France have caused the 
publication of a book, Za Morale des Jesuites, 
which has had a wonderful success, having 
reached eleven editions in a few weeks, It 
relates, as its title indicates, to the moral, or 
rather the immoral teachings of that cele- 
brated order, being nothing less than a trans- 
lation of a Manual used in the Jesuit’s Col- 
lege in Rome and elsewhere for the educa- 
tion of priests. The translator, Mr. Paul 
Bert, Professor in the Faculty of Science, 
at the Sorbonne, and member of the House 
of Assem»ly, has thought that the best way 
to combat these enemies of modern civiliza- 
tion was to put into French what has been 
hitherto concealed in Latin; and all who 
read the book will admit he has done his 
work well. He has poured a flood of light 
on this important subject. 

We wish here to point out only one fea- 
ture of Jesuitical teaching: it is that relating 
to Woman. The most interesting fact that 
crops out, M. Bert well remarks, in his able 
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introduction, is a profound contempt for 
Woman. While, in their intercourse with 
the fair sex, there is no species of fawning 
they do not use, these sworn celibates de- 
spise, in their hearts, the daughters of Eve, 
and show it often in their teachings. Half 
a page of this bouk will justify our asser- 
tion. 

We find that Father Gury, the author of 
the manual, puts down, as one of the duties 
of the husband, ‘‘to watch and see to it that 
his wife fulfil her religious duties, and fol- 
low the precepts of Divine law, as well as of 
the Jaw of the Church.” For he is the head 
and the chief of the family and, consequent 
ly, he is bound to attend to the education 
of his wife and of the other members of his 
family. 

Moreover, it is the duty of the husband 
to punish his wife when she commits any 
fault, as soon as is necessary, to amend her 
and prevent all scandal. Generally he must 
at first use kind words to correct her, but if 
that does not suffice, he will have recourse 
to a more severe punishment. 

But the husband may possibiy not be an 
angel, and in that case common sense might 
suggest that the rod should be used by the 
weaker half, out of love for him. 'To meet 
this difficulty, the confessor is warned in 
advance ‘‘not to believe easily the words of 
a woman who complains of her husband, 
because” (mark the compliment) ‘‘Women 
are habitually inclined to falsehood.” 

There are several other things in this 
book, prompted by the same spirit, but this 
will suffice to show that those who labor for 
the elevation of Woman must not look to 
the disciples of Loyola for help. 

NARCISSE Cyr. 
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1N MEMORIAM. 

GEORGE BRADBURN, one of the old ab- 
olitionists, died at his home in Melrose 
last week. The funeral occurred on 
Thursday afternoon at his residence on 
Oakland Street, and was attended by 
numerous friends, including many men 
and women prominent in the anti-slavery 
and other retorm movements of the past and 
present. Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr.,of the 
Unitarian Church, read selections of Scrip- 
ture, and Elizur Wright spoke at length of 
the career of Mr. Bradburn in the Legisla- 
ture, of his ardent service in the abolition 
cause, and of his interest, everstrongly ex- 
pressed, in the cause of humanity. 

W. H. Spooner read a short biographical 
sketch of the deceased, and he was followed 
by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, who, as a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Bradburn, uttered an 
earnest eulogy. 

Theodore D. Weld also spoke in eloquent 
terms of the many sterling qualities of Mr. 
Bradburn, his hatred of all wreng, and lov 
ing efforts for the oppressed, and closed by 
reciting the poem by Edwin Arnold, entitled 
“After Death.” 

Rev. Mr. Seaver then offered prayer, and 
a quartette sang ‘‘Another hand is beckon- 
ing us.” 

Numerous elegant floral tributes were 
placed on and about the casket, and in the 
centre was laid a sheaf of wheat and a large 
sickle of white and purple immortelles. The 
remains were followed to Wyoming Ceme- 
tery by the friends, the pall-bearers being 
Hon. 8. E. Sewall, Mr. W. H. Spooner, and 
Rev. R. F. Wallcut, formerly of the Liber- 
ator. At the grave the services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Fred Fisher of Vergennes, 
Vt. 

L. 8., of the Boston Transcript, gives the 
following auto-biographical sketch of this 
remarkable man: 

Of the strong men of the anti-slavery 
cause, in its days of trial—of those in whose 
ability, fidelity and courage most reliance 
was placed—George Bradburn was one of 
the select few, He enlisted at an early day, 
and continued in the service more than 
twenty years, doing a great deal of speaking 
and writing, and was one of the most effec- 
tive workers, especially asaspeaker. He 
had many and rare gifts asa popular speak- 
er, a face and figure of striking dignity and 
beauty, a courage that feared no antago- 
nism, a frankness, sincerity and disinterest- 
edness so transparent as to compel universal 
confidence; a style of oratory remarkably 
unique, picturesque and impressive, and 
powers of wit, eloquence and argument that 
usually left his adversary little else than a 
wreck, oftentimes a very ridiculous one. 
Absurd and exclusive social, political and 
religious customs, opinions and prejudices, 
received many irreverent and stunning blows 
at his hands. 

All these qualities made him not only a 
hero to be admired, but, what was more, a 
champion to be trusted. He became at one 
time more widely known throughout the 
Northern States than almost any of the other 
anti-slavery orators; and neither his fidelity 
nor his power was ever called in question. 
He remained an intimate associate of Garri- 
Son and the other original abolitionists, until 

Garrison pronounced for a dissolution of the 
Union. Then Bradburn dissented, and after- 
wards became a political abolitionist of the 
most ultra type; being finally and thorough- 
ly convinced of the anti-slavery character of 
the constitution, and of its legal competency 
to give freedom to the slave. 

He was a delegate to the World’s Anti- 





Slavery Convention, held in London in 1840, 
and took a very prominent part in its pro- 
ceedings. His speeches were among the best, 
both for moral courage and intellectual 
power. With characteristic scorn of every- 
thing mean, bigoted and narrow, he protested 
against the exclusion of women, and also 
against introducing into the resolutions of 
the convention any such words as ‘‘Chris- 
tian,” “religious,” and the like, by which 
persons of any religion whatever, or of no 
religion whatever, should be excluded from 
the anti-slavery platform. It required a man 
like him to do those things; for at that time 
neither in this country nor in England had 
either mean social customs or religious big- 
otry or pride been beaten down or humbled 
as they have been since. To one clerical 
bigot, who feared that the snathemas of the 
convention against slavery might be so 
sweeping as to conflict with the Apostle 
Paul’s apparent sanction of it, Bradburn re- 
plied that, if it were proved that the New 
Testament sanctioned American slavery, he 
would “repudiate its authority,” and ‘‘scat- 
ter its leaves to the four winds.” This was 
said to a convention of five hundred per- 
sons, of whom more than one hundred were 
clergymen, and doubtless many more were 
Christians of very strait sects. Such a de- 
claration would now—at least in this coun- 
try—be considered commonplace, a mere 
matter of course. But it was not so then. 
It so shocked some of the pietists then pres- 
ent, that it was omitted from the published 
reports of the debates. Truly the world has 
moved in more senses than one, within the 
last forty years, and the abolitionists did 
their part towards makirg it move. 

In addition to his labors as a platform 
speaker, he served four years—from 1839 to 
1842 inclusive—in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts,as a representative from Nantucket. 
There his talents as a debater and his cour- 
age as an innovator were as conspicuous as 
they were before popular assemblies. Tak- 
ing the lead in all questions where the rights 
of the colored people of the State were con- 
cerned, and also—a rare thing at that day— 
advocating the rights of women, as they 
are advocated by so many now, he frighten- 
ed the cowardly conservatives by the novel- 
ty of his ideas, while he conquered them by 
his arguments, scorched and stung them by 
his wit, and covered them with ridicule for 
their absurdities, bigotry and selfishness. 
He was altogether a new kind of man in 
that place. There were no drowsy members 
in the House when he had the floor. As a 
token of her appreciation of his services at 
this time, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child—as com- 
petent a judge certainly as any other—sent 
him the following tribute, inscribed in a 
copy of thefOasis, edited by herself: ‘‘To 
George Bradburn; the bold opposer of any 
limitation of rights by the graduation of 
color, and the true-hearted champion of Wo- 
man’s freedom, this volume is presented 
with the best wishes and gratitude of the 
author. 

God give you strength to run, 
Unawed by Earth or Hell, 
The race you have begun 
So gloriously and well.”’ 

This tribute to him was presented, when it 
seemed—in a sense which the present gen- 
eration can hardly realize—as if ‘‘Earth and 
Hell” had actually combined against every- 
thing like truth, justice or liberty for the 
colored race. 

Surely in this country, and within this 
century, no other cause has so tested the 
moral natures of men and women as did the 
anti-slavery cause in its early days; and no 
one who knew George Bradburn at that 
time will question his right to a high piace 
among the tried and true. 

His colloquial powers in private had the 
same characteristics, and were perhaps as 
attractive as those exhibited in his public 
speeches. It can hardly be necessary to say 
that he had hosts of friends. It could not 
be otherwise with a man so frank, courage- 
ous, generous and large-hearted. For the 
last twenty years he has been little before 
the public. An increasing deafness has 
contributed, among other things, to keep 
him in private. It is understood that a me- 
moir of him is likely to be prepared, which 
will certainly be very highly valued by those 
who were associated with him in anti-slavery 
days. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Dr. Edward Eggleston is climbing the 
Alps. He is, as we are glad to hear, gaining 
health and strength. 


A telegram from London, under date of 
July 27th, brings the news that Ole Bull is 
quite ill, and has cancelled his Swedish en- 
gagement. 


The Boston University Law School pre- 
sents courses of study three, five and seven 
years in duration, with appropriate examina- 
tions and degrees. 


Greene Smith, the only surviving son of 
the late Gerrit Smith, died at his residence 
at Peterborough, N. Y., on Friday. His 
disease was consumption. 


A letter mailed half a century ago was re- 
cently found in making alterations in the 
Paris post-office, having got stuck in one 
of the panels of the wood-work instead of 





going into the box. The writer long since 
died, but the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed is still alive and the letter was for- 
warded to him. 


It has been decided that under the will of 
the late Daniel Fish, Esq., of Lansinburgh, 
N. Y., the Theological School of Boston 
University can receive but five thousand 
dollars. : 


The youngest official in the Post-office De- 
partment is the postmistress of Sitka, Alaska. 
She is the fourteen year-old daughter of a 
territorial officer located at the capital of 
“Our Arctic Domain.” 


At the International Educational Con- 
gress to be held in Brussels, Belgium, next 
August,the admission of women to the State 
universities is to be one of the prominent 
questions. The Belgian Minister of Public 
Instruction will preside. 


At the convention of the German-English 
teachers recently, at Newark, §N. J., a 
resolution was adopted declaring that an 
amendment to the Constitution »f the Uni- 
ted States should provide that the children 
of the country shall be educated 1n accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


George Bancroft will get his history of the 
United States finished in a week or two, 55 
years from the time he began it. He will be 
80 years old, October 3, but he is hale and 
handsome, fond of society, and a familiar 
figure in it at Newport. 


Harvard’s Chinese Professor, in his nation. 
al dress, was at one of the sessions of the 
Concord School the other day. It must have 
seemed a strange experience to the Celestial 
to sit silent and listen to the instructive voice 
of a woman—for it was on this occasion that 
Mrs. Howe gave her lecture on ‘‘Modern 
Society.” 

Ex-Secretary Bristow telegraphs from his 
vacation retreat that the statement that he 
favors Hancock for President is ‘‘unauthor- 
ized and untrue.” This seems rather a 
cumbrous and superfluous form of expres- 
sion under the circumstances. If it is un- 
true, of course it was unauthorized, we 
should hope. 


The grearest hailstorm ever known pre- 
vailed at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, on Mon- 
day. Hail from six to ten inches in size fell, 
and covered the ground from four to eight 
inches deep, killing thousands of sheep and 
other animals, and turkeys, geese and prai- 
rie chickens. Three of the hailstones were 
found to weigh one pound. Several farms 
had all the wheat, corn and hay destroyed. 
The loss will not fall short of $75,000. 


The books, letters and manuscripts be- 
longing to John and Charles Wesley, with a 
thousand or more besides illustrating the his. 
tory of Methodism, have been presented to 
the Drew Theological Seminary. The collec- 
tion was made by a clergyman living near 
London, and was lately purchased for the 
Drew seminary by a New York merchant 
interested in the schools. 


W. H. Channing, while among the ‘‘Con- 
cord Philosophers,’ warmly praised Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘‘Light of Asia,” and said its great 
success in the United States indicated the 
promise of a religious afterglow here, and 
of a linking of hands with the East. A 
prominent judge of the Empire State had 
said to him: ‘This is the book of this age 
in the realm of poetry. I put it with my 
Milton and my Shakespeare. IL have read it 
through and through at least a dozen times. 


A most delightful breath of the sea came 
to us last week from Mrs. Lowe at Plymouth, 
and this week we have a breeze from the 
Catskills. Our thanks are due to the friends 
who remember us in this pleasant way. 
Will not those who are resting in quiet 
nooks let the peace of their rest come to 
these columns to comfort those who must 
stand at their post? 


At the school of philosophy in Concord 
last week, Professor Pierce, who was to 
have spoken, was detained by illness. But 
the hour was most happily used for a con- 
versation on Hawthorne, in which Elizabeth 
Peabody, Wm. H. Channing, F. B. Sanborn, 
Mr. Alcott, and others, participated, bring- 
ing out a world of interesting reminiscences 
of this remarkable man. 


A firm of Scotch shipbuilders are said to 
have established themselves at Shanghai, 
and are turning out iron steamers of the 
largest size. All of their 1100 workmen are 
Chinese, who labor each‘for a few cents per 
day. Notwithstanding all the raw material 
used in those yards has to cross oceans, 
nowhere in the world can a ship be built 
more cheaply. ‘The London Times sees in 
this fact something seriously ominous to 
the shipwrights on the Clyde and the Tyne. 


George Bradburn, whose obituary we 
publish this week, was a man of rare wit 
and originality. Once on a time, as he was 
crossing Lake Erie on a steamer, he was 
accosted by one of those impertinent relig- 
ionists who address strangers on a sacred 
topic which should only be approached 
with delicacy and reserve. Stepping up to 
Mr. Bradburn, he enquired, ‘‘Sir, have you 
got religion?” Mr. Bradburn, feigning 
deafness, put his hand to his ear, and made 
him repeat his question. Then, with an 
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expression of face and gesture which are 
indescribable, he replied, ‘‘None to speak 
of.” 


Of all the Paris systems, civil or mili- 
tary,there is none so perfect, so well carried 
out, as the omnibuses. The strict proprie- 
ty, the comfort, the respectability, and, 
above all, the extreme cheapness of the fares 
and the civility of all persons belonging to 
this company are beyond all praise. Here 
there is no loitering or unnecessary stoppage, 
no galloping and walking alternately, no 
vulgar jokes or impertinent remarks at a 
public-house door. The horses travel from 
six to eight milesan hour, and the vehicle 
only stops to take up some inside or outside 
passenger, or to verify or let out passengers 
who may wish to change their line of route. 
You have only to get into one of these om- 
nibuses, pay your fare, three-pence, and 
you can go toany part of Paris you choose.— 
American Register. 

The new railway up the sides of Mount 
Vesuvius runs along a road steep as a lad- 
der, ora fire escape, and half a mile in 
length; but as regards danger, it is reduced 
toa minimum. It is nota train in which 
the passenger travels, but a single carriage, 
carrying ten persons only, and as the as- 
cending carriage starts, another, counterbal- 
ancing it,comes down from the summit, the 
weight of each being five tons. The car- 
riages are so constructed that, rising or de- 
scending, the passenger sits on a level plane. 
and whatever emotion or hesitation may be 
felt on the starting, changes, before one has 
risen twenty yards, into a feeling of perfect 
security. Dismounting at a little station at 
the summit, you can scarcely be said to 
clamber to the edge of the crater, for this 
company have cut a convenient winding 
path, up which all except the-aged, heavy 
or feeble can walk with ease. 


The suicide in Paris of a young Ameri- 
can woman, Mrs. Annie Wetmore, adds an- 
other to the disgraceful scandals which have 
given what is known in English society as 
the ‘‘prince of Wales set” the worst of bad 
names. Mrs. Wetmore abandoned her hus- 
band three years ago for Lord Henry Paget, 
who has since then succeeded to the title of 
marquis of Anglesey. It appears that she 
expected him to marry her after she had ob- 
tained a divorce from her husband; mean- 
while she was ‘‘received” and was stopping 
at the house of an English peeress in Paris, 
when Lord Henry Paget’s marriage to an- 
other American woman, Mrs. Wodehouse, 
the widow of one of his kinsmen, was an- 
nounced. The poor discarded woman com- 
mitted suicide, and the Pagets have another 
foul story to figure in the long list which 
the family has paraded before English so- 
ciety for three generations. 


‘Some colored children, who would ordi- 
narily enjoy the poor children’s excursions, 
are not allowed to go because their parents 
fear that the prejudice against their color 
will cause them to be imposed upon. Anex 
cursion exclusively for thecolored children 
may be projected.” — Boston Post. ’*‘Who 
must go? Pilot please answer” — says the 
Boston Sunday Times. ‘‘We don’t know 
why we should be called on by the Sunday 
Times to answer its own silly question. 
But if we had the management of the 
excursions, the colored children should 
go with the white children, and be well 
treated too. The colored people make 
a great mistake in favoring such distinc- 
tions. The excursion managers who say 
that colored children would be ill-treated on 
these excursions should resign. If their 


elders ignore race prejudice, the children 








will follow suit,” replies the Pilot. What 
would the Pilot do with Chinese children in 
such a case? 


Here is a picture of Celia Thaxter’s win- 
ter life, taken from Harper’s Bazar: ‘‘Confin- 
ed to the island of Appledore by the mother’s 
health, the whole family moved into the 
great dining hall, which is capable of seat- 
ing many hundred people. Here four huge 
stoves were erected, and the many windows 
on one side of the room were lined with 
plants. The lower end of the place was as- 
signed to kitchen and dairy uses, in the care 
of three or four yellow-tressed Norwegian 
maids; another side had the desks and book- 
cases of the brothers; the upper corner had 
the easel, table, Davenport student-lamp, 
and work-basket of Mrs Thaxter. And here, 
with sunset and moonrise at either hand 
through the windows_and glass-doors, and 
the great wintry sea swinging in storm 
or calm against the icy shores all around 
her, the poetess sat painting china, as the 
lady of medieval days sat on her dais at 
her embroidery frame, with her maids at the 
other end of the castle hall.” 


The ancients had queer ideas about mourn- 
ing for the dead. The Egyptian women ran 
through the streets crying, with their bos- 
oms exposed and their hair disordered. The 
Lycians regarded mourning as unmanly, and 
they compelled men who went into mourn- 
ing to put on female garments. In Greece, 
when a popular general died, the whole ar. 
my cut off their hair and the manes of their 
horses. At the present daythe Arabian wo- 
men stain their hands and feet with indigo, 
which they suffer to remain eight days. 
They also carefully abstain from milk dur- 
ing this time, on the ground that its white 
color does not accord with the gloom of 
their minds. In China, the mourning color 
is white. Mourning fora parent or husband 
is required there by a law, under a penalty 
of sixty blows and a year’s banishment. 
When the Emperor dies, all his subjects let 
their hair grow for a hundred days. In the 
Fiji Islands, on the tenth day of mourning, 
the women scourge all the men except the 
highest. 


The development of the extraordinary sub- 
marine valley in the western Caribbean sea 
isa matter of great interest, considered as 
a physical feature. This valley extends in 
length 700 statute miles from between Ja- 
maica and Cuba nearly to the head of the 
Bay of Honduras, with an average breadth of 
eighty miles. Curving around between Mis- 
teriosa bank and Yucatan, and running 
along between Cuba and the ridge of the 
Caymaas for a distance of 430 miles, witha 
breath of 105 miles, it covers an area of over 
85,000 square miles, having a depth no- 
where less than 2000 fathoms, except at two 
or three points (the summits of sub-marine 
mountains), with a greatest depth, 20 miles 
south of the Grand Cayman, of 3428 fath- 
oms, thus making the low island of Grand 
Cayman, scarcely 20 feet above the sea, the 
summit of a mountain 20,568 feet above the 
bottom of the sub-marine valley beside it— 
an altitude exceeding that of any mountain 
on the North American continent above the 
level of the sea, and giving an altitude to 
the highest summit of Blue mountain, in 
Jamaica, above the bottom ot the same val- 
ley, of nearly 29,000 feet—an altitude as 
great, probably, as that of the loftiest sum- 
mit of the Himalayas above the level of the 
sea. For the deepest portion! of this 
sub-marine valley the superintendent of the 
coast and geodetic survey has adopted the 
name of “Bartlett Deep.” 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. } 


That year ended as it began. She had 
done what she could. What had she done? 
Just this. She had convinced herself that 
it was impossible for one in the midst of 
slavery to act rt, nst it. The 

roblem was solved. To live among its 

orrors; to see it year by year wax stronger 
and more horrible, and yet to be helpless to 
mitigate its horrors; to know that deliver- 
ance must be forever hopeless, except from 
without,—would be to her a living death. 
Should she stay there, thus dying by piece- 
meal? How gladly would she do it, if that 
would help to bring rescue! But now, clear 
as noon, he ae it, that, if she could do 
anything anywhere, it must be elsewhere 
than in the slave States. But what could 
she do anywhere? She had no am no 
thought. She stood at the parting of the 
ways, pondered long, and waited for light. 
At last it came. se ge she seized it. Life 
there was but death misnamed. -exile 
was the sole alternative; and, though that 
she knew was the straining of her heart- 
strings to breaking, she broke them, and the 
struggle was over. Then all darkness fled, 
and plight streamed. 

She knew that wherever she could find 
free breath to breathe, and liberty to work 
in getting it for others, there only could be 
the home of her heart. Longer she could 
not live in the midst of slavery,—her eye 
shocked, her ear pained, her heart sick,—go 
to the free States she must. Of what she 
could do there,she bad no conception. That 
she could do nothing in Charleston, she had 
proved. Affinities irrepressible drew her 
northward, There she seemed to see hands 
ever beckoning. Thence, by day and night, 
she seemed to hear voices crying, ‘‘Come 
hither! leave thy country and thy kindred 
and thy mother’s house, and it shall be 
shown thee what thou hast to do.” Why 
need she wait longer? She saw the needle 
of her life point steadily to the pole-star and 
settle. She followed it, and found in the 
free North, ber home and her work. Late 
in the fall of 1880, a few weeks before the 
first number of the Liveruator was issued, she 
left all, and went never to return. The an- 

ish which this act of self-exile caused her 
is best told in her own words. Years after 
this. writing to her husband, she said :— 

“The recollections of my childhood, and 
the effaceless imprint upon my riper years, 
with the breaking of my heartstrings when, 
finding that I was powerless to shield the 
victims, I tore myself from my home and 
friends, and became an exile among stran- 
gers,—all these throng around me as wit- 
nesses, and their testimony is graven on my 
memory with a pen of fire.” 

Her sister Sarah, whom she loved to call 
her ‘‘sister-mother,” had already lived sev- 
eral years in Philadelphia. Thereshe joined 
her, and the ‘‘Friends’ meeting” to which 
she belonged. 

A year before leaving home, she had 
heard of Mr. Garrison’s imprisonment in 
Baltimore; and, a few months after that, 
tidings of his lectures against covery, in 
Philadelphia, New York, and New Eng 
land, came hurtling around her in the 
Charleston air, and for a time startling the 
slave-holders. That fact revealed to her the 
vulnerable point of the system. Impregna- 
ble from within, it lay open to assault from 
without. Agitation and discussion in the 
free States could reach its life. 

In 1865, at the end of the war, one of her 
older sisters came to reside with us at Hyde 
Park. Though aflame with pro-slavery af- 
finities, re. ing abolitionism with horror, 
and intensified by the loss of all her prop- 
erty in the Rebellion, she yet said to me, 
with great emphasis, in speaking of the an- 
ti-slavery course of her sisters, that, though 
she looked upon them as the victims of an 
utter delusion, yet she profoundly honored 
their unselfish devotion, conscience, moral 
courage, and ‘“‘fidelity to an idea.” She 
then referred to that period in Angelina’s 
home-life which the foregoing details de- 
scribe, and said of it that, though she con- 
sidered her views and her enthusiasm excit- 
ed by them as utterly irrational, yet so ab- 
solute was her sense of duty and her self- 
sacrifice, her superiority to public sentiment, 
and her moral courage, that ‘‘she seemed to 
us like one inspired,” and ‘‘we all looked 
upon her with a feeling of awe.” 

Upon her becoming a member of the 
‘Friends’ meeting” in Philadelphia, what 
was her amazement to find that the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends, whose moral cour- 
age in rebuke of slavery had put to shame 
all other churches,—that they had installed 
the ‘“‘negro pew” as a permanent fixture in 
their house of worship! Thenceforward the 
two sisters made that ‘‘negro pew” their per- 
manent seat, thus recording their public 
gen against that unchristian abomination. 

his was ever after their invariable rule. 
Wherever, in city or country, they entered 
a church having a negro seat (then they all 
liad), they found their way to it, and shared 
with the occupants the spurning thus met- 
ed out to them. 

A similar public protest against a similar 
public wrong, the two sisters, in company 
with forty other women, publicly recorded 
in Hyde Park, Mass., ten years ago, by go- 
ing to the polls in a body, at the h 
meeting, through the fiercest snow-storm of 
the season, and silently depositing their 
votes in a box placed at the platform for 
them by one of the selectmen, They thus 
emphasized their solemn protest against that 
political ostracism of woman, perpetrated 
upon the entire sex by a government pro- 
claiming in its fundamental law that it de- 
tives ‘‘its just power from the consent of the 

verned,” and yet ~ to every woman, 

You shall bave no voice in the choice of 
your rulers, no effective influence or word in 
aiding public order and morality, education, 
temperance, purity, none in means and 
measures for the Decne of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of bappiness, and, besides 
this, lea thus every vital interest of a 
majority of its citizens to the m of a 

@ monopoly, itself a minority; thus as- 
suming that the enactment of laws for the 
protection of spaying dear to human 
vee is an exclusive and inalienable mas- 
culine ; 

In dress at the funeral, frequent 
reference was made to the fact that ill-health 


compelled her to decline public speaking. 
From infancy, though sound vitally, she had 
very little muscu!ar stren Upon grow- 
ing toward womanhood, she had occasional 
faintings, with loss of consciousness. These 
attacks, though lasting but a few minutes, 
were followed by days of nervous prostra- 
tion, though never sufficient to keep still 
her ever-busy hands. These faintings, con- 
tinuing at intervals during life, were pre- 
ceded by seasons of mental trial, anxiety, 
and exhausting cares, from which her later 
years were never exempt. With these ex- 
ceptions, and the chronic effects of certain 
bodily injuries, her health was uniform! 
deed, she never had but one ‘‘fit 
of sickness.” During the last weeks of 
1887, after a spring, summer, and fall of in- 
cessant lecturing in Massachusetts,she found 
herself utterly worn out by this constant 
speaking, with exhausting rides over coun- 
t 8, being almost every day the guest 
oleae hosts, besides being subject to great 
irregularities in diet, in which were includ- 
ed neither flesh nor fish, neither butter nor 
milk, neither tea nor coffee, nor any sugars, 
syrups, rice, or other products of slave labor, 
for she would use none of them. Added to 
these was much loss of sleep, by sitting u 
late after lecturing to talk with new form 
anti-slavery friends. Besides, more exhaust- 
ing than all, she had for many weeks of her 
lecturing set apart the late hours of night 
for writing a series of letters to Miss Cath- 
erine E. her, in ~ 4 to her book, 
‘Miss Beecher on the Slave Question,” 
which she had addressed to ‘‘Angelina E. 
Grimké.” These letters, thrown from her 
pen as she went from place to place, were 
published weekly in the Liberator, and af- 
terward in a book of one hundred and thir- 
ty pages, published by Isaac Knapp,of Bos- 
ton. These labors, continued for nine 
months, with no vacation, quite broke her 
down. Her dear friends, Samuel and Eliza 
Philbrick, alarmed at her condition, laid 
‘oving hands upon her, saying, ‘“‘You must 
stop.” So, by a compulsion as wise as im- 
perative, they took her and her sister Sarah 
to their beautiful homein Brookline, Mass., 
where she was tenderly cared for through a 
typhoid fever. From that utter prostration 
she never wholly recovered. While yet un- 
able to bear the effort, she spoke upon slav- 
ery before a Committee of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, and then 
gave six lectures in the Old Boston Theatre, 
besides lecturing in other places in Massa- 
chusetts and at Providence and elsewhere 
in Rbode Island, during the winter and 
spring of 1838. In May of that year, she 
married. Early in her married life, she was 
twice severely injured. These injuries, 
though wholly unlike, were in their effect a 
unit, one causing, the other intensifying a 
life-long weakness. 'l'ogether they shattered 
incurably her nervous system. The one 
was wholly internal: the other, caused a 
deep wound which never healed. Such was 
the effect upon her, that ever after she was 
forced to avoid exciting scenes and topics, 
especially slavery, its effects upon slave and 
master,also the wrongs of woman as wrought 
out in her legal, ecclesiastical, educational, 
and political disabilities, by which through 
all time she had been fettered, shrivelled, 
and palsied. Add to these the horrible in- 
flictions upon children by passionate par- 
ents and teachers. Once hearing the frantic 
screams of a whipped child, alternated with 
outbursts of parental rage, prostrated her 
for an entire day, and filled with moanings 
the fitful dreams of a half-sleepless night. 
These severe injuries, with the morbid ail- 
ments resulting, unbraced for life her ner- 
vcus system. All special mental anxiety 
and distress produced thenceforward such 
faintness and sense of sinking that from the 
first she would say: ‘‘My mission is over. 
He who gave it has taken it.” She never 
afterward spoke in public. Sometimes, 
though rarely, she would speak in private 


circles and at informal gatherings, upon | 


some vital topic, but only in a conversation- 
al tone, and fora short time, but would uni- 
formly withhold herself from all places, 
scenes, and subjects 4 appealing to 
her emotional nature. The morbid unrest 
caused by those injuries, and sometimes in- 
tensified into agony, she bore in silence. 
The exceptions were very rare; yet, when 
greatly worn, life’s corrosions would occa- 
sionally strike out a momentary flash of 
impatience, causing a grief which would not 
be comforted. Very few even of her most 
intimate friends knew of the sufferi ngs 
caused by these physical injuries, which she 
endured silently, making no sign. Indeed, 
none but her husband and sister knew them 
at all as they were, and even their knowledge 
came almost as much from inference as 
otherwise. Her instinctive reserve and reti- 
cence about personal discomforts and trials, 
however severe, were absolute. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The school of philosophy at Concord open- 
ed its second term this summer in the new 
Hillside Chapel, on Mr. Alcott’s Orchard- 
house estate. Mr. Alcott, as dean of the 
schoo:, made an address of welcome, and 
was followed by Prof. Harris, Dr. Jones, of 
Illinois, Rev. W. H. Channing, D. G. Sni- 
der, and other lecturers in the school, set- 
ting forth briefly what is aimed at and what 
was last year accomplished in this unique 
school. The attendance was much larger 
than last year, even at the early hour of 
nine, when Mr. Alcott began to speak, and 
still more in theevening, when Prof. Harris 
gave his first lecture, the topic of which was 
“Philosophic Knowing.” Students were 
present from some twenty different states. 
Few of the students took part in the con- 
versations not being yet well acquainted 
with each other or with their instructors, 
among whom are several who were not con- 
nected with the school last year. Of these 





Mr. Channing and Mr. Snider were present. 
Miss Peabody made a few remarks, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson testified her in- 
terest by her presence. The majority in 
attendance were women, as was the case last 





year. The new chapel proved to be a very 





comfortable place, capable of seating more 
than one hundred. Except on special oc- 
casions this number is not likely to be ex- 
ceeded, but when Mr. Emerson speaks, it 
may be necessary to take a larger hall in the 
village and other favorite lecturers like Mrs, 
Howe and Prof. Peirce have drawn large au- 
diences. The managers of the school do 
not desire more than one hundred students, 
considering that number as many as can 
profitably pursue the conversational course 
adopted by Mr. Alcott and his colleagues. 

A few changes have taken place. Prof. 
Howison has gone abroad, and Mr. Snider 
took his evening, July 15. Dr. Jones began 
his ten lectures on the morning of the 16th, 
and Dr. Kidney has given four lectures, be- 
ginning on the 26th of July. Mrs. Howe's 
lecture came on the 29th; Mr. Emerson’s will 
be on the 13th of August, in the last week 
of the school. His subject is not yet an- 
nounced. Dr. Bartol will speak on ‘‘God 
in Nature,” the morning of the day when 
Mr. Emerson speaks in the evening. Mr. 
Alcott opened at the exercises with as much 
freshness of thought and language as he 
would have done in 1840, when he was but 
half his present age. Prof. Harris occupies 
the Orchard house this year, and will do so 
until be goes abroad in August. Mr. Chan- 
ning will remain in America for the present. 
His lectures came on the 13th, 20th, 27th 
and 28th of July. Mr. Wasson lectured on 
the 15th and 16th; and Mrs. Cheney’s two 
lectures both have been given. The press 
was represented by correspondents of the 
Tribune, Nation, and other New York pa- 
pers, as well as by those of the New England 
and western journals. The Atlantic also 
proposes to give a short article to the Con- 
cord school—which is devoted altogether to 
expansion and dilatation of mental effort, 
instead of to ‘‘the news and the truth about 
it,” which muke the concern of the journa- 
list. 

No doubt an earnest consideration of the 
great philosophy of Plato would so broaden 
the base of thought that the individual 
would be the better for the study. But the 
school is for the few, now and always; it is 
to affect thought, and through thinkers the 
rest of the world. To hear Mr. Alcott talk, 
and to talk with him about St. John, Swed. 
enborg, Jacob Behmen; to learn of the fa- 
miliar spirit of Socrates, the psychic anc 
the material body of man, the philosophy 
of prayer, of law, the education and the 
discipline of man according to Plato from 
the lips of Dr. Jones; to follow haltingly 
the abstract thought of W. T. Harris through 
the mazes of purely speculative philosophy ; 
to wind through the artificial mazes of Den- 
ton J. Snider’s labyrinthine plan of Shakes- 
peare; to survey with Channing the oriental 
mysticism of Buddha and the cepressing 
evil thinking of Schopenhauer; all these 
are deep tasks for summer heat, when the 
grasshopper is a burden, and cnly souls that 
hunger for heavenly food beyond the com- 
mon, or other souls that have an appetite 
for the uncommon because it is so, can con- 
template it complacently. 

The weight of thought was lightened, or 
perhaps it would be better to say balanced, 
by lectures from Mrs. Cheney on color, and 
onart in America; from Mrs. Howe on 
modern society, from Mr. Sanborn on char- 
ity, and by discourses on such things as the 
speakers know well by Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Peabody; by read- 
ings from Thoreau sure to have something 
of nature in them to refresh; and by an air- 
clearing, vital summation of truth from the 
first of our philosophers and poets—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE FIVE EDUCATIONS. 


[By Ernest Legouvé of the French Academy. 
Translated for the Woman’s JOURNAL by G. 
Holiingsworth. | 

THE THIRD EDUCATION. 


I have to propose to you a third educa- 
tion; then even a fourth; I have even a 
fifth. But let us go in order, and do not 
be alarmed. My complete plan of studies 
will not last more than ten minutes more. 

From the Pantheon we take rue Faubourg 
Poissoniére. You guess where I lead you? 
Yes, to the Conservatory. The education, 
of which I now speak to you, is the educa- 
tion of the voice. Is it not strange that 
there are Professors for all our exercises, 
and that there is not one for the single organ 
which serves us every day—all day long, 
and in all the professions—the voice? They 
teach us to swim, to dance, to box, to fence, 
to practice gymnastics; but they teach us 
neither to speak nor to read. Nay more in 
the schools, sometimes, they even unteach 
it. One day, one of my children, having a 
fable of La Fontaine to recite, had the mis- 
fortune to remember counsels that I had 
given him, and he committed the blunder of 
reciting it with expression. Immediately 
all his comrades burst out laughing, and the 
Professor said to him severely, ‘‘Sir, one 
does not read like that; it is ridiculous.” 
The Monge School has had the honor to 
break this routine by seeking, a month 
since, the direction of a master of masters 
in the art of reading, M. Regnier. But, that 
his lessons may have full force, you must 
all have a profound conviction of their utili- 
ty. I address myself therefore to all of you. 
You, masters, the art of reading will aid 
you all to teach and not to be exhausted by 





teaching. The voice is your instrument 
for work; learn how to use it, in order to 
learn how to preserve it. It is your instru- 
ment for persuasion, learn how to use it, in 
order to attain this end, how with an ex- 
pressive word to gain the ear of your pu- 
pils. Forit is through the ear that one 
arrives at the heart and the intelligence. 
You, children,—I am going to attack you 
at your weak point. What is it which 
wearies you the most in your scholarly 
work? It isto learn lessons by heart. Well, 
if you wish to learn them twice as fast, 
begin first by reading them well. A lesson 
well read is a lesson half learned. The 
pains you take to render it will aid you to 
understand it, and to understand it will aid 
you to retain it. The sound of the word 
even makes it penetrate into your mind, and 
fixes it there. Would you like a proof of 
this? I have an old memory, which has 
served me a long time and, as such, begins 
to wear out, whilst yours is new, fresh, 
supple. Very well, I make to any one of 
you the following proposition; let us take, 
he and I, at chance, any fragment that we 
neither of us know, and prepare together 
for recitations. I hope that if he requires 
twenty-five minutes, fifteen will suffice me. 
Why? Because instead of, like him, pain- 
fully pounding the words into the brain by 
force of repeating them mechanically, 1 
shall charge my voice and my intelligence 
to come together to the help of my memory. 
Let us see. Will you let yourself be beaten 
in quickness by a scholar of seventy? 
No? Borrow from him then the means 
of delivering yourself more quickly from 
your drudgery. Learn to read, if only 
from indolence! 

For you, young people, a graver motive 
counsels you; you are all destined for intel- 
lectual and liberal professions. You will be 
lawyers, judges, physicians, savants, man- 
ufacturers; andin virtue of this, you will 
have discourses to pronounce, reports to 
read, accounts to render, memorials to dis- 
cuss, statements of condition to present. 
The art of reading is therefore, for you, an 
art not of mere accomplishment but of util- 
ity. M. Regnier will prove to you that to 
learn to read is to learn to talk. So then, 
if there be among you any politicians in the 
germ, I recommend to them these lessons 
in the interest of their future eloquence! 

{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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MISS HARDAKER AGAINST HER SEX. 





If ever there was an ingenious counter- 
irritant devised, Miss Hardaker’s ‘‘Ethics of 
Sex” in the last North American will prove 
to be such. The extreme advocates of wo- 
men’s doing all things which—and as—men 
do, may find it a hard acre to plow; but 
they will be provoked to put on the ‘‘prairie 
breaker” up to the beam. The lady seems 
to have a strong intellectual contempt for 
her sex, and rates it so low in comparison 
with men that one can but wonder at her 
assumed ability to appreciate the latter! 
She is particularly positive that womeu as 
such have little or no reasoning power, 
which gives us an uncomfortable distrust of 
her own dialectics. She does admit that 
‘sex is diminishing as a distinct factor in 
human life.” ‘‘There is a constant exten- 
sion of the territory occupied by men and 
women in common.” But then, Woman’s 
intellectual growth is checked by the de- 
mand upon her ‘‘physical, emotional and 
moral forces,” and nobody can tell ‘‘how 
long it wil! take for the average feminine 
brain to reach the present development of 
the average masculine brain.”’ On this ma- 
terial basis she settles—for herself, at least 
—the question of the narrow activity, in- 
conspicuous position, short-lived achieve- 
ments, coarser work, even in literature and 
sesthetics, tenacity of superstitions, slowness 
to acquire new ideas, and general mental in- 
efficiency of Woman. Even morally this 
woman puts her sex below the other, ad- 
mitting a ‘‘greater insincerity,” without a 
twinge. ‘Social and home life would un- 
doubtedly show a greater proportion of de- 
ceptions, affectations, suppressions, and un- 
worthy plottings on the part of women.” 
Credat Judeus Apella!—The Advance. 


WOMEN COMING TO THE FRONT. 





Women do get ahead, despite the crackling 
laughter of the fools and boors who choose 
to forget that every sneer at the sex is a shot 
at their mother or sister. The Pennsylvania 
legislature last spring passed a law allowing 
or requiring the appointment of a woman 
as resident physician in each State hospital 


‘and asylum for the insane in Pennsylvania. 


Under this law the trustees of the latest built 
Pennsylvania asylum—that at Norristown 
near Philadelphia, have very lately adopted 
a system of management which noi only re- 
quires a woman to have the medical charge 
of all women in the asylum wards, but makes 
her practically independent in her own prov- 
ince, subject only to the board of trustees, 
from whom she is to receive her appoint- 
ment. This, as the Rochester Democrat says, 
is the first time the office of medical direc- 
tor ‘‘has been bestowed upon woman ina 
State hospital, without restriction, or requir- 
ing her to report to a recognized superior 
male chief.” 

The Springfield Republican says "the near- 
est approach to this before has perhaps been 








the appoiniment of a woman as physician to 
women at the Sherborn prison in our State. 
There, however,she is under a certain iude- 
finite subordination to the superintendent, 
who is also a woman—and does not have 
the uncontrolled direction of her hospital. 
There is an accomplished woman serving as 
assistant physician in the Danvers hospital 
since last spring, and a woman has lately 
been appointed assistant physician in the 
Tewksbury almshouse—but these are both 
subordinate to the masculine physician who 
directs the hospital, and are also subject to 
a division of their own work with a man, 
who is an assistant physician too. At Nor- 
ristown the woman in charge will do what 
she thinks best, subject only to the direction 
of her trustees.”--Rutland Weekly. 
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A PERFECT HOME. 


The most perfect home I ever saw was a 
little house into the sweet incense of whose 
fires went no costly things. A thousand 
dollars served as a year’s living for father, 
mother, and three children. But the mother 
was a creator of a home; her relations with 
the children were the most beautiful I have 
ever seen; even the dull and common-place 
man was lifted up and enabled to do good 
work for souls by the atmosphere which 
this woman created; every inmate of the 
house involuntarily looked into her face for 
the key-note of the day, and it always rang 
clear. From the rose-bud or clover leaf, 
which in spite of her hard housework she 
always found time to put by our plates at 
breakfast, down to the story she had on 
hand to be read in the evening, there was 
no intermission of her influence. She has 
always been and always will be my ideal of 
a mother, wife, and home-maker. If, to her 
quick brain, loving heart, and exquisite face, 
had been added the appliances of wealth 
and enlargements of wide culture, hers 
would have been absolutely the ideal home. 
As it was, it was the best I have ever seen. — 
Helen Hunt. 
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RAILROAD TO JEKUSALEM. 


If the railroad shall soon be completed 
from Joppa to Jerusalem, as with the pe- 
cuniary guarantee of Baron Albert de 
Rothschild, it is likely to be; and if a grand 
system of railroads is developed in Asia 
Minor, including the Euphrates Valley 
Road, also made probable by a recent con- 
cession to the French, the British Protector- 
ate will not seem to have been in vain. The 
bold stroke of Beacensfield drew hither the 
attention of the civilized world, and espec- 
ially those of the Israelitish race who are 
proud of their kinship to the English ex- 
Premier. Besides the railroad guarantee of 
Rothschild already mentioned, made to the 
ex-Mayor of Jerusalem, a Venetian Jew has 
given 60,000 francs to establish an agricul- 
tural school in the Plain of Sharon. Sir 
Frederic Goldsmidt, another wealthy Israel- 
ite, who bas in times past befriended the 
Turkish Jews, is moving for a railroad from 
Jerusalem to connect with that projected 
for the Euphrates Valley. Whatever the 
motive that loosens the purse-strings of 
these rich Israelites, all the world must re- 
joice to have the abundant resources of that 
ancient land again unlocked, and a new and 
better directed energy infused into the in- 
habitants.— Advance. 


oe 
A HINT TO YOUNG HUSBANDS. 





Love and appreciation are to a woman 
what dew and sunshine are to a flower. 
They refresh and brighten her whole life. 
They make her strong-hearted and keen- 
sighted in everything affecting the welfare 
of her home. They enable her tocheer her 
husband, when the cares of life press heavily 
upon him, and to be a very providence to 
her children. To know that her husband 
loves her, and is proud of her, that even her 
faults are looked upon with tenderness; 
that her face, to one at least, is the fairest 
face in the world; that the heart which is to 
her the greatest and noblest, holds her sa- 
cred in its utmost recesses above all other 
women; gives strength and courage and 
sweetness and vivacity which all the wealth 
of the world could not bestow. Let a wo- 
man’s life be pervaded with such an influ- 
ence, and her heart will blossom and sweet- 
en, and brighten in perpetual youth. 


SS 
VULGARITY OF EXTKAVAGANCE. 


Extravagance is always vulgarizing. The 
tendency of the time, in which sensuous 
pleasures dominate, is inevitably downward 
in respect to manners, morals and real refine- 
ment. The painted, gilded, art-decorated, 
and notoriety-seeking social extravagance of 
the present time, has nothing to commend it 
but the poor plea that ‘‘it makes business 
for somebody and keeps money in circula 
tion.” But the evil influence of such an un- 
natural condition of things far outweighs 
this doubtful good. Example leads to un- 
iversal imitation. Ostentation and display 
are fatal tothe social virtues. There can be 
no sweet home life, no sacred domesticity, 
no rational comfort, in a family which has 
been once invaded by the desire to shine and 
outshine in society. When the demon of so- 
cial discontent comes in at the door of 4 
brown-stone front, all the better angels of 
our nature fly out of the attic windows. 
The grace and beauty of life are gone for- 
ever.—New York Times 
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HOW ONE FAMILY EXCURSIONIZED. 


Mr. Chowder, Mrs. Chowder, and four 
little Chowders went off on the excursion 
to Sugar Island recently. It had been the 
talk of the family for a week. Each child 
had been taken into the bath-room and 
washed, scoured and sand-papered down. 
Each one had received twelve lectures on 
the art of behaving himself or herself, after 
getting aboard the boat. Each one had been 
told about fifty times what to reply if old 
Mrs. Clamshell felt gracious enough to ask 
after their health, or if that bad Brown boy 
had one of his streaks on, and made faces 
up at them, Every time the subject came 
up, Mrs. Chowder called for silence and 
said: 

“Now, you children, pay strict attention 
to what I say. You can’t have any ice 
cream, or lemonade, or peanuts. You can’t 
run up and down on the boat. You must 
not make a racket. You must not ask your 
father for pennies. You must not keep 
talking to me. If Henry or William asks 
to go fishing, or in swimming, they will get 
a whipping. If Lucy or Jennie sits down 
on the grass, I shall punish them.” 

The six sat in a solemn row as the boat 
started out. Mr. Chowder had one cye on 
his two boys, and the other squinted down 
the river. Mrs. Chowder had one eye on 
the two girls, and the other flashing at a 
boy who had harvest apples to sell, and 
who was trying to get near them. Chowder 
had his mind made up that if one of his 
boys attempted to find out what a steam- 
boat was like, or hinted at fruits or refresh- 
ments, or desired to mingle with other 
boys, he would squelch him at once, and 
Mrs, Chowder was fully determined to let 
her pinches be felt the very instant either 
of the girls forgot her dignity and wrinkled 
her stiffly starched dress. 

Two or three hundred children romped 
over the island, played ‘‘tag,” picked up 
pebbles, climbed trees and raced after grass- 
hoppers; but Chowder sat on a log, and 
talked politics; Mrs. Chowder sat on a camp- 
stool, and talked of the poor heathen, and 
the young Chowders sat on the edge of a 
plank seat, and kept their mouths in a prop- 
er pucker to reply ‘‘yes ma’am,” to every 
old grub-hoe who asked if they were having 
an awful good time. When they returned 
last evening, not a hat had been lost—not a 
button gone—not a shoe-string broken—not 
a particle of starch missing. They had that 
same solemn pucker, and Chowder had that 
same awful parental dignity. Not one had 
even the faintest trace of a smile, when a 
newsboy standing at the gang-plank shout 
ed out: 

‘*Here’s a family who've been off to bury 
their dead grandmother—make way for the 
mourners!” 





THE LITTLE FACES. 

If the irregular procession of children 
school-ward bound, which one meets on the 
streets, all wore ‘‘shining morning-faces,” 
what a bright and happy throng it would 
be! But some little ones we meet with 
traces of tears on their faces, and grief look- 
ing out untimely from the childish eyes 
whose birthright is merriment. Hapless, 
defrauded ones, who go from impatient, 
fretful homes to the tasks of the school 
room!—whose mothers forget that a cupful 
is as full asa brimming bucket, and that 
childish sorrows or disappointments are not 
small to those who have them to bear. How 
poorly those parents discharge their duties 
who send out their children for the day, un- 
happy! Could they know for one hour the 
(desolation of the homes from which the 
children have gone forth for the last time, 
by reason of the epidemics which have 
wrought such havoc in many neighborhoods 
this spring, how patient, how watchful, 
how tender, they would be! ‘It is never 
our tenderness that we regret,” says George 
Eliot, in speaking of those who are gone 
beyond our loving or chiding. No, and it 
is not our patience that comes back to min- 
gle the bitterness of unavailing regrets with 
our sorrow. Homes photograph themselves 
on the faces of their inmates; and a piteous 
picture is that limned on the sensitive sur- 
face of many an unhappy little countenance 
that lingers behind its more fortunate mates. 
Is it your fault, sister or mother?—Golden 
Rule. 


FACTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

In Naples the papers tell a very pretty 
story of the Queen of Italy. It appears that 
as she was driving to the royal wood of Li- 
calo the coachman mistook the road, and 
One of the gentlemen asked a countryman 
the way. The man, seeing the fine carriage 
and horses, and the servants’ livery, and all 
the gay company, thought he was being 
fooled. ‘‘As if you did not know!” he said, 
With a big grin. The Queen laughed, and 
assured him that they were lost. Then only 
did the countryman condescend to point out 
the way, after which he walked off as if 
fearing to be laughed at again. 

“Give him twenty francs for his trouble,” 
Said the Queen to one of her escort, who 
going after the countryman said to him: 
‘Here, my man, is a little present from the 
Queen of Italy, who thanks you.” 








“The Queen!” cried the countryman, re- 
turning to the carriage. ‘Forgive me that I 
did not know thee. But I had never seen thee 
before. Thou art as beautiful as 4 May rose. 
God bless thee.” And the carriage drove off. 

Now the countryman, who had once seen 
the Queen, wanted to see her pretty face 
again, and the following day he presented 
himself at the palace. 

*‘I know her, you know,” he added mys- 
teriously. ‘‘I spoke to her yesterday, and I 
want to speak to her again.” 

Thinking he had to do with a madman, 
the porter was about to have the poor fellow 
arrested, when the very gentleman who had 
given him the twenty francs appeared, and, 
recognizing the man, told him to wait, He 
informed the Queen of his presence. ‘‘Bring 
him here, by all means,” was her answer. 

When the man was, for the second time, 
before the Queen, he said: ‘‘Yes, ’tis thou. 
I thought I had seen a fairy. Thou art just 
an angel. I did not tell thee yesterday that 
I have two little ones without a mother. 
Wilt thou be their mother?” 

‘That I will,” said the Queen. 

‘*Then there’s the twenty francs thou gav- 
est me yesterday. I thank thee, but I want 
no money.” And he went away, crying and 
smiling like a child. 

The Queen has adopted the two little ones, 
and they are in an institution, under her 
special patronage. 
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A REMAKKABLE WOMAN. 

An account of a remarkable woman ap- 
pears in the Boston Transcript. Mrs. Dru- 
silla Laha was born in Wellfleet, Mass., Sep- 
tember 19th, 1787, and at eighteen years of 
age was married, her busband then being in 
command of a vessel. After having been 
married six years, she being but twenty-four 
years of age, and having had two children, 
a boy of four and one of two, her husband 
was brought home to her an invalid for life, 
having been taken from the side of his 
wrecked vessel after four days’ exposure to 
wind and the wash of the waters. Then it 
was that he became disheartened and saw 
nothing but destitution staring him and his 
family in the face. But to her things look- 
ed different. She started a store, small at 
first, of course, but for fifty-nine years she 
made monthly visits to Boston in small sail- 
boats, replenishing her stock, etc., and she 
says many and many atime she has taken 
over $100 a day over her counter. For fifty 
years she took care of her invalid husband, 
who was not able even to dress himself. She 
educated her two boys and started them in 
business. She also adopted, clothed, fed, 
educated and placed in gvod positions in the 
world twenty orphan boys and girls, be- 
sides visiting and taking care of the sick at 
all hours day and night. She will be ninety- 
three years old in September. 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 





A young man who is willing to sit down 
in idleness, or devote his time to ‘‘society,” 
and tive off the earnings of his father, is 
justly looked upon as auseless if not a dan- 
gerous member of society. No young man 
of spirit or principle will consent to do such 
athing. And further, every man, howev- 
er wealthy, if wise, teaches his son some 
business by which he can earn a livelihood. 
The same principle should be applied to 
girls. Every girl should be taught to be 
self-supporting,—-should be taught that by 
her father. Every girl, whatever her social 
or pecuniary condition, is liable at some 
time in her life to be thrown upon her own 
resources and the cold charities of the 
world, and this emergency should be pro- 
vided for. Besides, the ordinary duties of 
life require that boys and girls be taught to 
work, whether their parents are wealthy or 
not. Public sentiment is greatly at fault in 
this matter, especially with reference to 
girls, and teachers can do much in correct- 
ing this sentiment. They should teach the 
boys and girls in school that work is honor- 
able and that idleness is dishonorable, and 
that it is the duty of every girl, as well as 
every boy, to learn how to earn a liveli- 
hood, It is not enough in this world that 
one be good; he must be good for some- 
thing. —Indiana School Journal. 
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OPPOSED TO WOMAN’S HATS. 





We are not fully versed in the tenets of 
the Tunkers as a religious or social sect, but 
their opposition to hats for women as ex- 
pensive, unnecessary, and immodest, seems 
as 1f it came from sensible folks. The Tunk- 
ers probably never saw a guiet, modest hat 
on a woman,—simple in make, color, and 
texture, shading the eyes from the sun with- 
out encroaching upon the size and domain of 
a parasol,—harmonizing with the dress in 
one color, or a wise combination of two, in- 
stead of rivalling the peacock in proud array 
of feathers, or striving to excel the rainbow 
in variety of hue—suitable for at least two 
seasons, and requiring less than a month’s 
salary to pay the bill—always becoming to 
the wearer, and therefore never obtrusive. 
We can hardly blame them, then, for their 
opposition to woman’s head-gear. They 
have not had the advantages of other sects, 
and judge of fashionable women as they 
see them.—Jewish Messenger. 





HUMOROUS. 


The man who sells sieves is in the hole- 
sale business. 


The success of a church-choir singer is, 
after all, a matter of chants. 


A distressed parent of Irish orgin and 
liarities recently favored the police wit the 
following description of a run-awa ay ore, 
ter who was supposed to have eloped, ‘‘Tall 
fair, and three or four years younger than 
she looks.” 


Lord Dudley was one of the most absent- 
minded of men. One day, says Sidney 
Smith, he met me in the street and invited 
me to dine with myself. ‘‘Dine with me to 
day,—dine with me, and I will get Sidney 
Smith to meet you. * T admitted the temp- 
tation held out to me, but he was engaged 
to meet me elsewhere. 


A small boy could not see why the 
“leaves” of tables, not resembling any 
leaves with which he was familiar, should 
be so called. At last he found it out. “I 
know,” he cried: ‘‘they are called leaves 
because you can leave them up or you can 
leave them down.’ 


During the late war, Dr.——, entering the 
hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the or- 
derly, and asked him which he considered 
the most es of the many cases then 
in the hospital. ‘‘That, sir!” said Paddy, 
as, with an indicative erk of the thumb, he 
pointed to where on the table lay a case of 
surgical instruments. 


‘Said an American lady to an old work- 
man digging up dandelions, while she stood 
admiring one of those wonderful bits of 
turf at Oxford: ‘‘How do you get such 
lovely bits of grass? Oh, if we could only 
have such turf i in our country!” ‘Why, you 
see, ma’am,’ replied the old man, ‘we weeds 
and we cuts, and we weeds and we cuts, 
eight hundred years: that’s how we does 
it.’ 


He wasa very grimy but as tramp 
and he stood on the steps addressing the in- 
dustrious housewife. ‘ ‘Now, say, I can 
see itin your eye that you’re dissatisfied. 
You've been wronged and defrauded. You 
want @ change. ou’re tired of misrule. 
You're tired of the old man’s interference in 
the kitchen. You're sickened and disgusted 
at being coerced. You‘re tired of onerous 
taxation and doing all the work. And what 
you want to do is fire the old man out and 
get some young fellow like me to come here 
and run the farm and make money out of it 
and be kind to you.” And the woman lift- 
ed her broom and said: ‘‘That’s the taffy 
almost word for word, that Governor Stev- 
enson of Kentucky gave the Cincinnati 
convention yesterday; Lread it in the paper 
this morning. Get out! or I'll set the 

on ye.”—New York Tribune. 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


unton unper FLawsen | MOYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ect and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. pon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs, C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L, T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years o¢ 
































labor may be seen at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
‘character which cannot 
=4 fail to meet the tasteand 
‘|\demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG 
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|] PERMANENTLY CURES [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
' LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
it has 


pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


ae Way? 
WONDERFUL H 
POWER. 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Because It cleanses the system of 


TRY «rT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
Lvete nites PINK ARS 
COMPOUND 


Sie Anes Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS IT INTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE I8 cal and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYs PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 


It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
Forthecure of Kidney c Complaints of either 
ome this \pompeaae is 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vi le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, SS. 


No family rT 


LIVER P. muatipatio 

ness, and Torpidity»of the Y Liver. 5 oe. per box' 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 









34 Temple Place, 
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BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 


PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. e 4 
Si ele cel ein Hel, Sbba 
, Carrenno, Rive- ur 

Thomas, and the whole united press. ; 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he best medium- Piano before the public 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 
A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 


gane, that for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Coneertines, Bond Instruments, Strings, 
Bridges, =. i ets Wy & ~—— for cata- 
1 D. +» Proprietors 

‘Hotablished 19 1869) No, 612 Washington ‘street 8 


i ty 
ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308. Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Moving made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having ueed it daily in her office 
poectice for twelve years, is competent to ad: 

t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial im 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neural, 
ay a, bans gees etc., etc. Her Hygienic id- 

has never failed to remove inflamma- 

tion from th the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painful _Dileturition im- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains a the 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to reliewe 

ache, over the liver to create action, etc., ete. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 
preventing Eo, hair; her Solution for the sca’ 
prevent baldness, and ‘to allay irritation, her “tdnd 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
































BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge" 
BRANCHES_IN CANADA, 





Having opened a oom gh > Cambridge at abovead- 

dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 

—- Se cepemaany of being Photographed at re- 
ed rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


> a> len; per dozen. or three-fourths length, 


es ons merit ants TE.0 poe dozen 
CARTES pe VISITE full feneth or three-fourthe 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen 
The finish of these will be the same as my r 
work in , where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
10. pee dozen, 


“ Cam eerie. ta Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES ae Ma ty Ly Le le or three-fourths 
ength, 


“ a eo’ Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


doz 
Special attention given to Copying and Enl 
Oldpictures of every description. Cconmntontonat of 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, fa 
or India Ink, y 





a (not painted, Whit e Duck) $2 





Makes a eng ed bed, No mattress or pillows re 

quired. Better than a } hammock, as it “ite the 
as pleasantly, and lies ¢ + Folded or 

inctantly. ga is just the thine fox 
hotels, offices, cottages, cam) 
etc. for the lawn, or “eoolest | place in 
the house."’ Splendid for pr ds. or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C. O. D. ais ark 


with — + I will 


station east it ~ ni i maT sirera and a north Of Mason 


Stave ae 

ON WL iD, D108 meade Bos- 
; 207 Canal stree' ork; 165 Nort econd 
+I Philadelphia; 94 Market street, Chicago. Send 


Circulars. 


‘Bas 
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GREENBACKERS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—The reply to my 
communication of July 17th, convinces me 
that I may have been ‘‘mistaken ;’—not how- 
ever in what I said of the Greenback Con- 
vention, the passage of a resolution favora- 
ble to Woman Suflrage, or any other state- 
ment made by me, but as to the reason for 
the failure of the Jounnat to give in full, 
and accurately, all action, favorable to Wo- 
man Suffrage, taken by each of the political 
parties without regard to other principles 
advocated by the party. Of course I noticed, 
in the article to which I referred, the absence 
of the capital G. in giving the name of the 
Greenback party, and the use of capital R. 
and D. in the words republican and demo- 
crat, and I further noticed in the reply to 
my communication the words ‘‘Kearney & 
Co.” used to designate the Greenback party. 

To all this it is not my intention to re- 
ply; my sole purpose was, and is, to have 
the action of all political parties favorable 
to Woman Suffrage, given the greatest pub- 
licity possible. This I supposed to be the 
mission of the JourNaL. My information 
about the resolution, the action of the con- 
vention in its favor, granting seats to women 
delegates, etc., was obtained from the report 
of the convention, as given in the Sentinel, 
an ‘‘organ” of the party, printed at Chicago. 
Nowhere did I claim that there was a Wo- 
man Suffrage ‘‘plank” in the platform, or 
that Gen. Weaver referred to it in his letter 
of acceptance, (which was not then written), 
but only asked that whatever the party did, 
favoring Woman Suffrage, should have the 
greatest possible effect by being generally 
known. 

To the quotation from the National Oitzen 
and Ballot Box I have nothing tosay. But 
there certainly was a change in the call for 
the state convention of the republican party 
in Massachusetts, for the year 1872, as was 
stated in my first communication, at which 
time the word voters was omitted in the call 
of the State Central Committee. My author- 
ity for the fact that such achange was made 
in the call, is the call itself, as published by 
the ‘‘organs” of the party at the time (1872), 
when Mrs, Stone and Mrs. Livermore held 
seats in the convention on the ground that 
they were Republicans. 

I hope that all aid or encouragement to 
the Woman Suffrage cause will be received 
and credited; although its advocates may not 
think alike upon other subjects. E. E. 

Athol Centre, Mass. 
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FKEE THOUGHT FOR WOMEN. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I remember our old 
mule, Barney, that never kicked when we 
expected him to exercise that dangerous 
privilege, and never failed to do it when we 
looked for a straight-forward, pacific per- 
formance. I have been reflecting s e1:iously 
on the character of that queer old creature. 
In this little city, in which I have stabled 
my horses and stationed my picture car to 
remain a few weeks, there exist a number 
of organizations which the good citizens 
call ‘‘Clubs.”” It was a little incident that 
occurred at one of these, which brought up 
from memory’s gallery the photograph of 
old Barney. My wife is a member of said 
club. It is called the ‘‘Woman’s Ready and 
Reliable.” More than a hundred women, 
the élite of the city, respond to its roll-call. 
It is as smilingly and deceitfully gracious as 
ever old Barney was, and possesses his chief 
characteristic. How happy he used to look 
when he stood in the midst of a congrega- 
tion ef horses, colts, cows, calves, oxen, 
sheep, ducks, geese, chickens, and other un- 
suspecting creatures, and how unerringly 
his hoof could strike the head of the victim 
that dared to make its own particular noise 
without his individual consent! He was a 
living proclamation of freedom to all the 
inhabitants of the barn yard, but the Ku 
Klux never understood how to rid their 
ground of a disagreeable element better 
than he did. 

Let me repeat it,—this club is gracious, 
a la mode old Barney. All religious and po- 
litical parties are therein represented. Ata 
recent meeting, the committee on pro- 
gramme assigned to one of the members the 
duty of preparing an original paper; at the 
next meeting the member responded with a 
well-written, liberal paper. While it was 
being read, a good sister, who is extremely 
orthodox in everything, fainted and fell 
senseless to the floor. To ‘take her up 
tenderly” would have been in order, but not 
a hand was offered; at length she revived 
and retired. The author of the paper was 
the only person seemingly affected by the 
result of the random shot. The sight of the 
slaughtered sister threw her into a tremor, 
from which sh* has not yet recovered. At 
the following meeting, however, she came 
out with a pointed apology, which was not 
all an apology, with an appeal to the Club 
for help. But the Club, Barney-like, gave 
one of its silent kicks, a gesture you could 
no more commit to canvas than you could 
accurately paint the prongs of forked light- 
ning. When my wife first explained to me 
the inner workings of the ‘‘Woman’s Ready 
and Reliable,” I thought the bud of hope 
for woman’s approximation to her place by 
nature and by right, was about to blossom. 
But that detestable little bug, disappoint- 





ment, has disfigured the bud of promise. 
Before we prate any more of man’s superi- 
ority and woman’s inferiority, we ought to 
go bravely to work for the cause of freedom 
and right. This club which, as I have said, 
is composed of intelligent, freedom and 
justice-loving women, good wives and 
mothers, but who are all moral cowards by 
force of education and custom, mistake 
prejudices for principles, servility for hu- 
mility, the spirit of inquisition for righteous 
indignation, and receive as an insult the 
least criticism on any of their articles of 
faith. The committee who assigned this 
woman her duty should have boldly de- 
clared her right to perform it, and should 
have explained, if explanation was needed, 
that the paper was only an expression of 
one woman’s opinion, from which every 
other woman in the club was at liberty to 
differ. Why was itnotdone? Because the 
women are servile, and are afraid to have 
broken one link in the chain that binds 
them, lest chains they know not of may fall 
upon them. And men,their gallant knights, 
are responsible for the fact. Men pet the 
women whom the church pets. The red 
cord is bound about the window, and none 
of her household must be hurt. If we want 
women to study, we must expect them to 
think. If we want them to read history, we 
must allow them to draw their own conclu- 
sions from it, just aswedo. If our love for 
Victor Hugo betrays us into the weakness 
of giving her a taste of good things from 
his intellectual store-house, we must not be 
surprised if she love humanity more than 
the church—must not wonder if her ideal 
Christ on the throne, with his bride on the 
gold-paved streets, is changed to the real 
Christ, who walks among women in calico, 
children in rags, and men in the gutters, 
and who dares to give them bread instead of 
stones. Men must go honestly to work to 
help the women, whose help they will yet 
need even more than women now need 
theirs. We must dare to honor those to 
whom honor is duc, and no longer pay a 
premium on ignorance and hypocrisy. Wo- 
men ought to be able to meet together and 
express their sentiments fully and freely 
upon all subjects that interest the human 
race, without a thought of being offended, 
or giving offence, by a candid expression of 
an honest conviction. For what the home 
would be without Woman’s tact, taste, 
modesty, and good sense, that the world 
now is, with only a cramped, one-sided, fit- 
ful exhibition of her influence. JOE. 
M-——, Indiana, 
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OLD AND NEW PAPERS. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

A beautiful thought that, is it not? So 
inspiring, so elevating, so cuggestive of 
whole volumes of lofty sentiments which 
must fill the heart of every wsthetic person 
of refinement. Poor Keats! alas, that he 
should die so young! 

Now, I protest, that of all the silly things 
Keats ever said, that is the silliest. Even 
poeticai license should never permit a man 
to indulge in such a vagary as that. 

’*Tis a pretty, dreamy sort of a sentiment, 
I acknowledge. Much like that of Adelaide 
Proctor, 

We always may be what we might have been. 
and just about as practical. I used, when 
I was younger and more sentimental than I 
am now, to quote them and sigh, and aspire 
while I longed to expire. 

But there came a time when I grew scep- 
tical regarding Keats’s little rosebud senti- 
ment, and I soon found that life is full of 
proofs that ‘‘a thing of beauty” is not ‘a 
joy forever.” 

Illustrations: I once had the purest, whit- 
est, pinkest-eyed, loveliest little poodle ever 
mortal was blessed with. I also had an 
equally lovely pale blue bonnet, for which, 
for three whole weeks, I had coaxed and 
pleaded with pater familias, and which 1 
had just now brought from the milliner’s. 

There came a time when the poodle and 
the bonnet, both things of rarest beauty and 
boundless joy to me—there came a time, I 
say, when these two met, and, all too soon, 
I met with them. 

The poodle lay peacefully reclining upon 
*‘a bed of roses,’ and blue silk—beautiful 
and vastly becoming to the poodle, as a 
bed—but with so little semblance to a bon- 
net! And when I tell you that, after endur- 
ing a whole season without a bonnet, losing 
all kinds of good times, and receiving daily 
insinuations regarding some people who al- 
ways leave things around, when I tell you 
that the dog grew to be an object of such 
unconquerable aversion to me that I hireda 
small boy to take him away and kill him— 
easy, of course—dare you quote ‘‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever?” 

Another incident, too, I recall. When 
about nine years old, I saw in a shop-win- 
dow advertised as ‘‘the last of the lot, and 
only three cents,” a most beautiful doll’s 
hat, profusely decorated with bright red 
ribbons. 

Well, after due period of longing, during 
which my spirit of covetousness assumed 
alarming proportions, I stole three cents 
from my sister, fully intending to repay her 
sometime, somehow—bought the hat, and 
returned home, not quite so triumphant as 
I had expected to be, and recklessly ap- 





peased the family with sume plausible story 
regarding it. 

Now, with that horrible fatality with 
which wicked children seem always pur- 
sued—as if their consciences were not ag- 
ony enough—the very lady of whom I had 
bought the hat, called on my mother that 
evening, and, in short, the story all came 
out. 

Needless to state in full the course of 
treatment to which I was subjected. Suffice 
it to say it was before the ‘“‘new departure” 
from corporal punishment, and that hat, 
which, for ages, it seemed to me, was kept 
in plain sight, and its story retailed to ev- 
ery new arrival at the house—came to be an 
object of actual horror to me, and the room 
in which it was kept, something not to be 
endured, 

I have, too, in my attic, a large oil-paint- 
ing of some warlike scene, in which one god 
is striking down another. Now that picture 
used to be a source of great delight to me— 
the manly strength, the noble features, etc., 
etc., were portrayed there. But, in a long 
fit of illness, the set position, the expression, 
now turned into a fiendish glare of triumph 
in the one, and of leering idiocy in the oth- 
er, compelled me to order its removal to a 
remote part of the garret, whence, in my 
day, it shall never come forth. 

Beside me on the floor now lies a large 
wax doll belonging to my little sister. 
Surely it was a thing of beauty only a few 
weeks since, but now—oh, how ghastly in 
the light! The two eyes which could once 
open and shut, now turned villainously in 
toward each other; the mouth punched in 
‘to let the sound out,” as the little one says; 
the hair all too suggestive of a daughter of 
Erin; and the whole contour of the face 
greatly modified and softened by having 
been left in too close communion with the 
kitchen range, while undergoing the pro- 
cess of having her feet dried. 

Now these are but slight proofs of the ut- 
ter falseness of that little line of Keats. 

Keats, poor man, died young, before he 
had learned to view life with other than the 
poetical eyes of youth; in his case enhanced 
by his natural melancholy, that cheapest of 
all !uxuries. 

I try always to be patient with the young, 
especially with the morbid; yet I will grant 
only this much, A thing of beauty, under 
very favorable circumstances, just the right 
surroundings, and the strictest oversight, 
may, providing no accident occurs, and one’s 
taste does not change, remain a joy for 
quite a reasonable length of time. Rutn. 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 





Several years ago, ‘Mis. Pauline Swalm, 
editor of the Fort Dodge Messenger, sent 
out through her newspaper the following 
excellent points, to be carefully considered 
by acting school boards. They fitted the 
‘‘question” so securely in the only common 
sense nook that could be found for it, that 
we cut out the item to preserve it, and now, 
when the same question is agitating tbe 
present school boards, we venture to assist 
their grave deliberations by republishing 
her suggestions. She says: 

“The New York Board of Education has 
a very singular discussion on its hands, 
concerning the advisability of prohibiting 
married women from teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. The argument, of course, is 
the old one of maternity, and we would ad- 
vise the board to gently drop the subject, 
and let the matter remain as it is. Most 
married women know whether they can 
safely undertake the duties of teaching or 
any other public pursuit, and this know]l- 
edge is paramount in controlling their 
action. A ruling of this kind cannot but 
work great injustice in many cases, and is 
wholly without excuse infact. If the New 
York board of education is anxious to 
tackle the social question in this direction, 
let them begin with the washer-woman. 
We apprehend that bending over a wash- 
tub six days in the week for a living, and 
washing her own clothes Sunday, is not 
conducive to the child-producing qualities 
of awoman. The simple fact about all 
sex legislation is, that it is wrong and utter- 
ly at variance with the fundamental princi- 
ple of all life and science. The natural 
laws of sex, as of science, will take care of 
themselves, and they of themselves should 
be judge, jury and decree. Letthem alone, 
brethren.” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


A New Hymn anp Tune Boox ror Sux- 
DAY ScHoots. By Rev. Chas. 8. Robin- 
son, D. D. Author of ‘Songs for the 

, Sanctuary,” ‘Spiritual Songs,” etc. ‘“‘Spir- 
‘ itual Songs for the Sunday School.” 

The ‘Spiritual Song Series” of hymn and 
tune books, begun by the issue of ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Songs for the Church and the Choir,” 
and continued by “Spiritual Songs for So- 
cial Worship,” is now completed by the 
publication of a volume for the Sunday- 
school. 

The attention of the Christian public has 
of late been earnestly directed to the frivo- 
lous character of many of the Sunday- 
School songs in vogue, and the pastors gen- 
erally, with thoughtful Sunday-School 
workers, have craved something which 
should not only interest the young, but at 
the same time, cultivate their taste in the 





direction of that which is higher and purer 
in try and music. 

he publishers believe that this work, 
which has been most carefully edited and 
arranged by Rev. Dr. Robinson, with the 
assistance of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, will ful- 
ly meet this great want, and that its excel- 
lence justifles a position in this series, which 
is one of the most -—'Y" of its class ever 
issued in America. It contains 192 large 
pages, 372 hymns, 221 hymns and chants, It 
is substantially and beautifully bound in red 
cloth, the inside of covers being ornament- 
ed with appropriate scripture mottoes, in 
color. Price 50 cents retail; To Sunday- 
Schools, in quantities, 40 cents. A single 
specimen copy mailed to any Pastor, Super- 
intendent or Chorister, on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. Scribner & Co. 743 and 745 
Broadway, New York. 


Haur A Century. By Jane Grey Swiss- 
helm. Printed by the Chicago Legal 
News. Published by Mrs. Swisshelm. 

In the preface, the author says: ‘‘The 
primary object of the book is, first to sup- 
ply our quota of the inside history of the 
great abolition war.” Second, “‘to give an 
inside history of the hospitals during the 
war of the Rebellion.” Third, ‘‘to give an 
analysis of the ground which produced the 
Woman’s Rights agitation, and the causes 
which limited its influence.” Fourth to il- 
lustrate by a ‘‘personal narration, the force 
of education and the mutability of human 
character.” 

The book is toa great extent a personal 
narration, a history of the connection or 
want of connection of the author with great 
public movements and questions, It is racy 
and sharp, hits right and left, does not spare 
the privacy of her own home life, and gives 
her opinions as the sure facts in all questions 
which are touched upon. She has no re- 
spect for officials as such, in the war or hos- 
pital departments, and serves up Woman’s 
Rights in an unhandsome dish, to say the 
least. But the book is interesting and will 
be read. 


From MApGE To MARGARET, by Carroll 
Winchester. Lee & Shepard. Price 
$1.00. ; 

This is a pleasant book, very human, and 
takes in the varieties of life that lie between 
the little girl Madge, and the grown girl 
Margaret, ina natural way. The city and 
the country, the friendships, the misunder- 
standings, the tender relations, are told in a 
pleasant way, and the book is a good one 
for summer reading. 








Letter from John W,. Marsh, 
OFFICE 0F SECRETARY OF STATE. } 
MonTrELIER, Vt., Dec. 2, 1870. § 
Charles Winfie!d Scott, M. D.,—Dear Sir 
and Friend: I cannot help congratulating 
you on the great ability you have displayed 
in the treatment of several of your patients 
in my neighborhood, whom I happen to 
know personally, and who, to my own 
knowledge, had suffered a long time with 
disease which had baffled the skill of our 
ablest physicians. The several patients of 
my acquaintances, whom you treated with 
yonr famous Wyomoke, are in perfect 
health, and those who were pale and ema- 
ciated when they applied to you (which you 
know was only a short time ago), are now 
ruddy and strong, with, I hope, many hap- 
py years of life and pleasure before them. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. MARSH. 





‘*Wy Tormented Back,’ 

is the exclamation of more than one pvor 
hard-working man and woman; do you 
know why it aches? It is because your 
kidneys are over-tasked and need strength- 
enirg, and your system needs to be cleansed 
of bad humors. Kidney-Wort is the med- 
icine you need. “It acts like a charm,” 
says a well-known physician, ‘‘I never 
knew it to fail.” 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, Agents forthe complete andau- 
thentie Life of Gen, Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 








Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





The Reading Room 4 Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 Pp. M. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.,, 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 
sent on application to. 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 











What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour’s reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the li topics of the day is 
given inthe Lirzrary News, issued monthly, sub- 
a price only fifty cents per year. 

The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and anecdotes of contempo- 
rary authors, etc., etc. 
one with taste for books or — no matter 

how limited his means or his time; can afford a sub- 
a and thus contribute to the promotion of 
g home reading. 

Subscri: tion per year, 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terms to agents. 


Specimen copy sent free to any address. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Pusuisuer, 


13 and 15 Park Row, New York, eow 





J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
isfy the wants of h 8 customers, 
His stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American ‘Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


Tr. F&F’. Swan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness, strength 
simplicity and 

Every- 












comfort. 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 







Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF'°G CU., 

535 Washineton street, Boston. 3mo20 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &« CO., 
_504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w_ 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 


340 Washington Street, 
23 
'C 1 ‘ a] 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
my of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 


LEY, A. M. M. D., Dean, North College Aven d 
2ist st., Philadelphia. ’ ge Avenue an 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WomMmMENn, 
Auburndale, Mass, 











A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best 'Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 


a8 specified. 


For catalogue address, 


Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
ostpaid. Send ‘‘money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass, 








10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
pate in every de ment, is now open to invalids, 





end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights , 
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